- of her life, for Mr. H 
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administration of the Lord’s 
Supper there is one feature of the solemn 


. Seehe ‘which cannot but affect every pious 


heart with the deepest sadness.” That 
sacred festival. brings ite hallowed unions; 
but aleo ite melancholy separations. A 
Rasband' enters the church-door, and takes 
bis. place in the seats reserved for the 
communicants; hie wife turne aside, and 
finds:her ‘place among the-on-looking spec- 
tutors.’ Or perhaps the wife is sitting, 


like Mary, at the feet of the- Redeemer, | 


while the sharer of her life and her love 
is sundered from her. 
vious. week they have dwelt together. 
They have sat at the same table. They 
have wept together. Together they have 
vejoiced in the fireside of a happy 
home—and the. steady warmth of domes- 
tic love has cheered their dwelling. But 
at the table of the Master they are ‘parted. 
To human-eyes, but a narrow church- 
aisle’ divides them ; but in God’s sight they 


aré far, very farasunder. Upon these sad | 


separations, which so often take the hus- 
band from the wife, the brother from the 
sister, and the parent from the child, we 
never can look without being most forcibly 


reminded of that great coming scene of 
 geparation, when the Omniscient Judge 


shall “ sit on the throne of his glory,”’ and 


_ “ghall separate men one from another, as 


a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats.” 

Returning yesterday from the sacra- 
mental supper with these thoughts freshly 
imprinted on our mind, we met with the 


_ following touching incident, which is nar- 


rated in a late paper: 
had revived his work in many 
churches in the city of B——; multitudes 


- Of weary sinners had souglit and found rest 


in Him who is exalted to give repentance 
and forgiveness of sins. J 
was a sceptic and scoffer; but one even- 
ing was led by his affectionate, pious wife 
to hear the gospel. On their return home, 


‘he solemnly asserted his intention to go 


no more, ‘ Why not, my dear husband?’ 
said the alarmed lady. ‘I was both pro- 
voked and insulted,’ said he; ‘that en- 
tire sermon on infidelity was preached at 
mez and scarcely one in the house but 
knew it. I am for ever done with church- 


pring. ned preaching.’ 

|“ Weeks elapsed; the wife prayed, and. 
friends prayed for this deluded man—and. 
God, heard theis cry. Said the. deeply- 
concerned, Mrs. H-———— one evening, ‘ Dear, 
will grant me one little request?’ Be- 


elapsed, ‘had _com- 
atep advanced, and to her unspeaka- 
her husband calmly seated himself 


ble joy, 
near her. 


. * That night Mr. H was interested 

and affected. Hope beat high among his 
friends; The next evening after tea, as 
Mr. and Mrs. H sat conversing at 
their pleasant fireside, he rose, and while 
a tear dropped from his cheeks, ‘ Wife,’ 
said he, ‘is it not time to go to church?’ 
She sprung from her chair, and though it 
was early by an hour and a half, she 
feared delay; and taking hat and cloak, 
they went. That was the happiest night 
presented him- 
self an humble inquirer for the way of sal- 
vation, and now numbers half a score of 
years in his Redeemer’s service.” 


Were such cases of Christian fidelity 
more frequent in every home-circle, would 
not there be fewer separations at the com- 
memoration of the Saviour’s love? “ For 
what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy husband?’’ Who shall tell 
thee, O father, or mother, that thou might- 
est not soon bring the child of thy bosom 
to sit with thee at the Master's table ? 


For the Presbyterian. 
TIME TO AWAKE! 


Time toawake! Thus saith the apostle to the 
It is high time to awake out of 
. sleep.—Rom. xiii. 11. 

The very fact that Christians are 
asleep is a reason why they should at 
once awake. Should soldiers sleep on 
the field of battle? Should sentinels 
sleep at their posts? Should watch- 
men slumber when dangers are thick on 
every side? Should Christians sleep 
when every agent of evil is at work? 
Sleep, when the powers of earth and 
hell are combining for one deadly as-. 
sault upon the Church—when the pur- 
chase of the Saviour’s blood is yet un- 
reclaimed—and when the world is sink- 
ing to perdition? Shall they sleep for 
whom Christ died—on whom the salva- 
tion of souls depends—and for whom 
crowns of glory are purchased? Shall 
they sleep when the distant clangor of 
trumpets, and the sweet voices of an- 
gelic songsters, and tha reeling earth, 
and the dissolving elements, all are 
about to proclaim, ‘“‘The Bridegroom 
cometh; go ye out to meethim!”’ Sleep! 
when the time is so short, and the end 
is sonear? Ah, no: itis time to awake 
—high time to awake out of sleep! 
Yes, it is time to awake, for we should 
have never slept at all! We have slept 


too long, for we should have never gone 


How much time have we lost 
How much good we 
have failed to do! How much have we 
failed to enjoy! How sadly have our 
lights been’ dimmed! How fearfully 
have our hopes been clouded! It is 
high time to awake! The state of the 
Church demands it! And the condi- 
tion and danger of the impenitent call 
on us to awake! ‘Is the Bible true? 
We all believe it. Then the impenitent 
are Lost! Not they will be lost, but 
they are lost now! | He that believeth 


to sleep ! 
in our slumbers ! 


not, is ,condemned already—already 


under sentence of death eternal! Sus- 
brittle thread over the 
urning lake, single- blast, and the 
fail into And yet the Chure 
is-dsleep! O, it is high time to awake ! 
The souls of the perishing cry in 


slumbering ear, “ Awake! awake!" 
Sha! 


hake off your drowsiness, and run to 
the rescue ofthe dying!” 
It is high time to awake now; and: 


During the pre- | 


and” service ‘had 


| unless we do awake, the Saviour may | 


by and bye say in bitter reproof—Sleep 
on now, and take your rest; .... be- 
bon, he is at hand that doth betray me! 
Lord, is it I? Let that searching in- 
guiry. reach every heart, Lord, is it I? 

itI? Sleeper, it may be you! If 
you continue to sleep, thou art the 


: man ! W. J « M. 
er For the Presbyterian. 
THH CAUSE 
Of inadequate zeal of the Ministry to the work 
Mictions, by tke Rev. John Halt, D. 
of Trenton, New Jersey. 


This:was the main topic of the last Annual Ser- 
mon on Missions, before the Synod of New 
Jersey, some extracts from which are now 
furnished, by request, for publication. 


We are apt to suppose that we have 


enough to do for the souls with whom 


we are Officially connected, and of whom 
we have, by solemn vows, assumed the 
oversight. Thus it may happen that 
the minister and his associate elders, 
the more deeply and diligently they are 
concerned for their particular charge, 
may the more lose sight of the regions 


beyond them, and forget. what is due to 


the common and universal cause of the 
diffusion of Christianity. 

This is not apostolical—this is not 
evangelical. - The changes that have 
taken place in the circumstances of the 
Church since the primitive days, may 
warrant our system of local. congrega- 
tions and local pastors—assigning a 
certain district, or a certain number of 
families, and a certain edifice to the 
care of one minister. But if this be 
now the best economy for a settled 
Christian community, and the best gen- 
eral plan for the stability of the Church, 
it cannot be lawful to carry it to such 
an extreme as would so shut up these 
organizations as to allow no egress to 
the world at large. In one sense there 
may be undue culture bestowed upon 
one spot. For though it is impossible 
that any community should be too well 
instructed, too carefully trained in what 
pertains to their faith and duty, yet it 
would be a violation of the principles of 


evangelical economy to expend labour 


on @ minute and thorough cultivation 
of a certain number of souls already 
well instructed, whilst an innumerable 
multitude are as yet ignorant of the 
first lessons, and perishing for the want 
of them. It does really seem as if. 


sometimes there was a superfluity of 
religious privileges enjoyed by favoured 


communities, and as if this repletion 


operates upon the Christian character 


like the excess of riches on a contracted 
mind, producing insensibility to the con- 


dition of others, fixing a habit of a plod- 


ding routine of services and occupations 
within one’s own little enclosure, only 


broken by an occasional enterprise for 

‘| ourselves—some freak of pride for our 

own gratification, and therefore for our 
spiritual hurt.. 

| Im this: the ministers and other offi- 

‘cera.of the» Church have the chief re- 

‘sponsibility of teaching and exemplify- 


ing a better way. The ministry should 
take care to be recognized in their true 
character; not as if their whole office 
consisted in the relation they hold to a 
certain number of pewholders, but as 
ministers of the whole Church; not as 
if all their functions, all their office, all 
their rights were limited, qualified, and 
bound down by the terms of their ‘‘call’”’ 
to a particular congregation, but as hold- 
ing @ commission preceding, pre-dating, 
overruling all calls and all congrega- 
tions, a8 ministers to whomsoever they 
may have an opportunity of preaching 
Christ. 

We have, indeed, fallen into the usage 
of employing the term “ pastor” in an 
exclusive sense, which neither the New 
Testament nor our Form of Govern- 
ment authorizes: as if no ordained min- 
ister were a pastor unless he had a par- 
ticular congregation to serve. Hence 
our published statistics cut off seventy- 
eight of the one hundred and ninety- 
three ministers of our Synod from the 
title which designates those who “feed 
the flock of Christ with spiritual food,”’ 
(Form of Gov. iv.) excluding not only 
our professors and teachers, but mis- 
sionaries, both at home and abroad. If 


| this opinion of the institution of the 


ministry should obtain, we must not be 
surprised to find pastors of particular 
congregations conceiving themselves as 
bound to care only for those who em- 
ploy them—such as are not, in this 
sense, pastors, overlooking their obliga- 
tion to work in the ministry till a spe- 
cial field is formally opened to them— 
and those who have no mind to go into 
the vineyard justifying their inaction 
with the plea that no man hath hired 
them. Above all, we may fear to see 
ordained men, and candidates for ordi- 
nation, turning away from what we call 
missionary employment, on the ground 
of its being so voluntary a department 
of the ministerial work, that even when 
Providence shuts them off from every 
other, they see no obligation pressing 


them in the direction where all is open 


and clear. 

The want of an active zeal in dif- 
fusing the benefits of the gospel among 
the most destitute around us, is a pre- 
vailing cause of our want of interest 
in the whole enterprise of Missions. 
The primitive idea of Missions is, that 
Christianity must be taught to every 
creature. ‘As the Father hath sent 
me, so I send you.” Every one who 
is “sent” is a “missionary.” The 
work of Missions is, therefore, not for 
a certain class of ministers, but is the 
essence of the office itself. Each one 
is to be an aggressive champion for 
Christ. and the gospel. Conservatism 
is’ not enough. The commission 18, 
“Go ye, go ye.” If we look upon our 

oodly heritages, wheré Christianity 
cia existed for centuries; where one 
generation has followed another in the 
i" same seats, and at the same font 
and table, through a succession of pas- 
tors, and content ourselves with minis- 
tering to these assemblies, is it wonder- 
ful that, making no exertions out of 
this time-worn circle, we should have 
but feeble impressions of the obligation 


for @ distant or an entire- 
ly 


forgign population? On the other 
hand, were we to'discard the opinion 


| that our ministrations may be monopo- 


lized by any set of regular hearers; 
should we feel that our office as ambas- 
sadors for Christ requires us to seek 


| out, preach to, read to, give the Bible 
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to, and talk to all whom we can per- 
sonally reach by the most diligent use 
of our time; had we the zeal that would 
make our hearts yearn beyond the 
well dressed, well instructed auditory 
that regularly assembles in our elegant 
churches and lecture rooms, towards 
the poor, the degraded, the vicious in 
the very streets and suburbs of our 
towns and cities; were our consciences 
tocry out, “Here is heathenism, here 
is ignorance, here are social and moral 
evils and sufferings within sound of the 
bells and organs of your churches; 
here are siiliven as destitute of know- 


ledge as the offspring of Hindoos, de- 


scendants of Africans as Pagan as 
though they dwelt in Caffraria, and you 
ministers of the gospel are bound, by 
the primary obligations of your office, 
to carry the benefits of Christianity to 
them.” If these voices were regarded 
by us,.then we should have something 
more than words and prayers for the 
larger work of Missions. This actual 
devising and labouring for the absolute- 
ly ignorant, neglected, and destitute, 
would make us know what heathenism 
is, what the condition is of millions upon 
millions of the unevangelized, and make 
us feel how much more imperative and 
more blessed, more apostolical and 
Christ-like it is to be pastors of a poor 
and scattered and exposed flock, than 
of such as have never known for a day 
the absence of such care. Both these 
kinds of pastoral care are required of 


each minister of a congregation, but 


(to use the modern phraseology) the 
pastoral should not be exercised to the 
exclusion of the missionary: each one 
should not only reap that whereon he 
bestowed none of the effective labour, 
but to labour also in the regions be- 
ond, and not to boast in another man’s 
ine of things made ready to his hand. 
The predominance of intellectual and 
speculative over practical theology, in 
our studies, tends to alienate our 
thoughts from missionary work. The 
minds that are absorbed in the mere 
theories of divinity—and that in the 
new books of men, instead of the very 
text of God’s word—cannot fix with 
much zeal on the common-place work 
which is not to stand in the wisdom of 
men. The same effect follows that 
indulgence in miscellaneous reading, 
which, to a degree unknown to our 
predecessors, puts the Bible aside, and 
gives it the minimum of our reading. 
Were a tenth of the research and 
meditation now bestowed by ministers 
and theological students on airy no- 
things under the name of divinity, and 
on subjects that even by name are in- 
congruous with their active duties, 
to be given to the history, geogra- 


phy, and moral condition of our race, 


whether with or without the light of 
the truth—if a tithe of the time given 


to invent, or comprehend the inven- 


tions of religious philosophy, to be 
given to devising means of overturning 
idolatry-and famishing ignorance, and 
elevating the religious and social con- 
dition of man, far and near—what a 
vast power would be given to the whole 
cause of Bible charity by the very agi- 
tation and experiment! It must be 
admitted, that the world should thus be 
studied and explored by every minis- 
ter who would take an intelligent part 
in the means of its conversion, even if 
he would do no more than prompt 
others to their duty. The whole atlas 
of this teeming, sinful, ignorant, and 
suffering world should be familiar to 
the guides of public sentiment, even 
though its study requires the sacrifice 
of many literary accomplishments. It 
is a most solemn point for the self- 
examination of every minister, ‘‘ How 
much of my reading, and writing, and 
reflection bears directly on the practical, 
actual work of doing good to my fellow- 
men around and beyond me?”’ 

Then there are peculiar circum- 
stances in ‘the present state of the 
Church that furaish reasons for the de- 
cline of a candid interest in the whole 
work that comes within the scope of 
missionary benevolence. Denomina- 
tional, and even congregational, and 
even clerical rivalry—the leaven of 
worldliness, which receives too much 
encouragement by the conniving at, or 
open adoption of external show, in or- 
der not to lose the favour of the world 
—the absence of practical concert 
among our ministers and churches— 
the absorbing of pastors and people in 
the interests (too often merely the in- 
terests of the edifice, the income, the 
numbers) of their own particular cor- 
poration—the power of an external ec- 
clesiastical prosperity, to hide the ab- 
sence of spiritual vitality—the tempta- 
tions of our ministry to affect a more 
literary, refined, self-indulgent position 
than comports with the New Testament 
standard—such facts as these—and 
can they be questioned?—are incom- 
patible with a lively, self-denying zeal 
for any thing, much more for a work 
like Missions. For how could we plead 


such a cause when every eloquent word 


and learned argument would chide us 
with the inconsistency of saying, but 
not doing—of finding burdens, but 
hardly putting the finger to it, except 
in writing and in oratory. 

Suffer me also to suggest, whether 
we are not in danger of being misled 
in our ministerial duty by the peculiar 
forms in which we are often required 
to deal with the subject of Missions. 
It seems to me that it comes into our 
hands too much as a money-business; 
and that the Missionary idea is too 
much amalgamated with collections for 
its legitimate influence. The commu- 
nications and documents from our Mis- 
sionary institutions are chiefly calls for 
contributions; and our temptation is, to 
measure our faithfulness to the work 
itself by the punctuality with which we 
second these applications. Indeed, the 
money-exbibit is always so prominent, 
that the Church is in teen of havin 
the wrong standard before them, an 
of misjudging where “the excellency 
of the power’ lies. The adequacy of 
our pecuniary contributions should be, 
indeed, an essential item in our con- 


sideration of duty in the case; but it 


is not all, or chief. If we suffer our 
people to infer that they redeem their 
evangelistic duty by the payment of 
ever so much money, what: is it but a 
mere application of the old tradition, 
“Tt isCorban; that is to say, a gift, by 


whatsoever thou mightest be profited by 


ST 


| me,” and thus are “ free?’ 


Acts xvii. 26. 


I would 
leave it to the brethren of larger ob- 
servation and wisdom to judge, whether 
the whole cause of religious charity be 
not in danger of becoming secularized 
by the disproportionate prominence 
given to this part of its claims. The 
raising of funds is a new necessity, 
arising out of the new circumstances 
of the Church as compared with the 
first age. And so seems to be the ne- 
cessity of assigning to organized socie- 


ties or committees, that office of send- | 


ing out ministers abroad, which used to 
be performed directly by the Church. 
In both these respects we have coun- 
terbalancing advantages and disadvan- 
tages. But surely one of the most 
important problems that we have to 
work is, how to preserve these new 


circumstances from injuriously affecting 


the vital spirit of evangelization. One 
of the most beautiful ‘features of the 
New Testament Church history is the 
absence of machinery and of invariablg 
methods. The difficulty of our task is, 
to preserve the simplicity of the model- 
times, and yet to make the wise adap- 
tation of our proceedings to the actual 
change of the things and persons with 
which we are concerned. 


= 
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Suggested by the death of Mrs. G——, who died in 
Augusta county, Virginia, October 11, 1851. 


« Call hither all our little household band,” 
Said a pale mother, as she calmly lay 
Upon a bed of languishing, “and here — 
Beside my couch, with fervent heart and lip, 
Offer the evening sacrifice.” The cords 
That held her loving spirit to its clay 
Were loosening fast, yet true to its high trust, 
’T would join once more in prayer, for those dear ones, 
Would list once more to that loved voice, while faith 
Was wrestling with a covenant-keeping God. 
Swiftly thesummons came. Ere midnight hour, 
As a soft sleep o’ercomes a wearied child, 
She gently sank to rest, and angels bore 
Her willing spirit to its heavenly home. 
Then once more gathered round that cherished band, 
And he whose manly heart was well nigh burst, 
The tender sharer of her earthly ties; 
Then gushing tears, and sobs, and anguished tones, 
And murmured prayers, fell on the sleeper’s ear, 
Now atill in death, nor woke one kind response. 
Mysterious death! Thy desolating shaft 
Hath chosen a shining mark; yet well we know 
’T was pointed by a loving Father’s hand. 
He sees each tear. He-hears each bursting sigh— 


Marks every groan—and in his wondrous love, 
Tempering the wind to the shorn lamb, he bids 
The murmurer look beyond the datksome grave, 
Up to the glorious realms of cloudless light, 
Where the freed spirit tunes its golden harp 

To songs of praise, taught by the heavenly choirs. 
Her work on earth was done, and nobly done ; — 
And ye who live to weep, remember well, 

Her labours full of love—her many prayers— 
Her pure and blameless life—her wulk with God. 
And the sweet memory of that evening prayer, 
Like fragrant incense, o’er each sorrowing heart, 
Shall shed a precious balm, and tell-of love 
Stronger than death. 


There are deep griefs, 
Which human sympathies can never reach; 
Then mourner, seek no solace here, but live, 
‘«‘As seeing him who is invisible,” and hope 
To meet your dear departed one, where death 
Is swallowed up in immortality. -P 


— 


CHRISTIANITY and POLITICS. 

The discourse delivered by the Rev. 
C. W. Shields, pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, on the late 
Thanksgiving day, illustrated the influ- 
ence which Christianity might legitimately 
exert on civil and political affairs. The 
whole discourse is an able one, and is 
highly creditable to the young preacher. 
We subjoin a few pages at the close as a 
specimen. 


That employment of Christian principle, 
which, as yet, we have been considering in 
the general and without regard to any spe- 
cial cases, in which it might rightfully and 


hopefully be attempted, appears in a still |. 


more practical as well as encouraging light, 
when we proceed to remind you of those 
unprecedented facilities and inducements 
which the Ruler of Nations has afforded 
the American people for securing to them- 
selves a higher form of the nominally Chris- 
tian state than any the world has yet wit- 
nessed, if not the highest it is destined to 
experience. ‘To some of these we invite 
your attention, though we can hope to do 
scarcely more than simply announce them. 

1. It may be remarked, then, that the 
whole course of Divine Providence toward 
this people,:if it do not indicate a positive 
design to provide for the formation of a new 
system of politics on a more thoroughly 
Christian model, does, at least, furnish us 
with the means of making such an experi- 
ment. We cannot survey the Divine allot- 
ments and dealings toward us without being 
impressed with this conviction. 

It appears in the very geographical posi- 
tion* which has been assigned to this na- 
tion. ‘The enormous abundance and variety 
of the physical eiements of national great- 
ness contained within our territory afford 
materials for the development of a political 
system of unparalleled strength and beauty ; 
while the relative location of that territory 
shelters us from that vicious system of in- 
ternational politics which contributes so 
much to perpetuate the evils of misrule, on 
the older and more crowded theatres of 
civilization. 

It appears in the historical positiont 
which has been assigned to this nation. 
The juncture at which we have entered 
upon our domain is as propitious as the 
character of the domain itself. Ata period 
when the religious and political reforma- 
tions of the eastern world had reached the 
limits imposed upon them by contracted 
relations and inveterate prejudices, then is 
this western world opened as a stage where. 
on these reformations might be extended 
and perpetuated, and thus an opportunity 
be afforded of re-modeling the entire struc- 
ture of civil society. 

It appears in the ancestry of the people 
who composed the original staple of our 
population, and in the character of the mi- 
gratory impulse, by which they were 
brought to our shores. Originally derived 
from the hardy tribes of northern Europe, 
subsequently becoming the inheritors of a 
Greek and Roman civilization under a 
Christian form, they, at length, appear in 
this land as fugitives from religiousoppres- 
sion, and thus lay the very foundations of 
our ascending political structure on’a reli- 
gious basis. 

‘It appears in the events of our whole 
colonial and national history. 

But we need scarcely mention considera- 
tions so familiar. We could not avoid pre- 
suming that a people which had thus origi- 
nated in an avowedly Christian coloniza- 
tion, would proceed to developea civil polity, 
which, in its approximations toward the 
Christian ideal, would tower above all sur- 
rounding systems as loftily as did that ex- 
emplified by the thirteen colonies of ancient 
Israel, above the systems of their contem- 
poraries. 

2. And hence a second class of encour- 
agements, of which we may remind you, 


+ Acts xvii. 26. 


and spiritual creature. 


are those 


it a 


suggested to us by the actual 
structure of that political system which has 
thus grown up among us under the foster- 
ing care of Providence. It is such as to 
yield unequalled advantages for the prose- 
cution of more thoroughly Christian courses 
of policy. You do not expect from us any 
thing like an exposition of our admirable 
constitution as it bears upon this subject, 
nor would we feel qualified to undertake it. 
In abler hands, it might be shown that the 
republican, the representative, and the fede- 
ral form which it has assumed; its separa- 
tion of ecclesiastical from civil institutions; 
its wise distribution and vestment of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial functions; 
its flexible and yet stable system of admin- 
istration, are all features, which, while they 
do indeed fearfully multiply the perils of 
faildre, do yet, at the same time, propor- 
tionably enhance the probabilities of suc- 
cess in the great work of charging man’s 
civil interests with a Christian spirit. At 
present we sufficiently accomplish our pur- 
pose by simply recalling your notice to that 
fundamental characteristic of our system, 
oat .of which all its other characteristics 
_ ha®e been developed. In the wide expan- 
sion, which it gives to the rights and duties 
of eitizenship, we have offered to us means 
‘of applying our Christianity to our politics, 
such as are without parallel in the world. 
That application, in each of the three re- 
spects, in which we have described it as 
feasible, is thus brought down into the 
sphere of private action, and committed in 
equal share to each individual. Both the 
theory and the practice of Government have 
been popularized. The masses of the peo- 
ple may be the students and practitioners 
of political science as well as.its subjects. 
They ever have it in their power to change 
their constitution, and, consequently, to em- 
body in it either more Christian or more 
‘Infidel principles. They alone determine 
the manner in which its functions are to be 


- dispensed, and may, therefore, choose to 


have them dispensed either in a more Chris- 
tian ora more Infidel spirit. ‘The whole 
administration during any given period is 
but the reflection and embodiment of the 
ideas which prevail among them. The 
Legislature is only a mirror of public opin- 
ion; the Executive, an empowered arm 
‘lifted to enforce its dictates; the Judiciary, 
a state-conscience, appointed to discriminate 
and rectify its final achievements. Chris- 
tianize that public opinion—go down to its 
sources in the family, the school, and the 


| pulpit, with the appliances of a Christian 


education—follow it out to its issues in the 
sphere of civil life, and there induce each 
citizen to combine his religious with his 
political principles, and to make them prac- 
tically operative in his choice of measures 


-and of rulers; and the whole body politic 


ill be made to rise new-born from its cor- 
iption, and to move with the majesty of a 
So that, 
en we present you that picture, which we 
have sought to delineate, of a Government, 
~ whose constitution is framed after the poli- 
tics of inspiration, whose administration 
proceeds in harmony with Providence, and 
whose functionaries, if not themselves in- 
wardly impelled by Christian principles, 
aro yet swayed by a Christian public opin- 


| ion—although you do indeed descry it as 


a goal toward which the elder nations of 
the earth can only struggle on through seas 
of blood and amid storms of convulsion— 
al; for attaining which every 
American Christian may quietly contribute 
a potent share of influence; yea, and a goal 
from which we must rapidly secede back- 
ward to ruin, if that influence be withheld. 

3. To these two considerations may be 
added, as a still further ground of encour- 
ement, our own past political experience. 
he practical workings of our system, thus 
seen to be so pre-eminently susceptible of 
Christian influence, as far as they have 
been hitherto developed, cannot fail, when 
rightly viewed, to stimulate us to the duties 
of Christian citizenship. Within the short 
period of but little more than a half century, 
we have experienced revolutions, which, in 
other lands, under different organizations, 
might have required centuries of toil and 
martyrdom. Once, the very constitution 
of the Government has been changed, from 
a confederate to a representative form. 
Repeatedly, administration has succeeded 
to administration, each introducing its own 
policy and officers; while, through all 
these mutations, we have been moving on 
in an orderly and steady progression toward 
prosperity and renown. 

It is true that these changes cannot be 
cited as furnishing, in themselves, any very 
signal instances of Christian policy. It is 
true, too, that a positively Infidel policy has 
sometimes threatened to sway our counsels; 
and that the Christianity of our people, in 
common with that of our rulers, has been 
suffered too much to lie sluggish and inope- 
rative; voluntary recreant to its high mis- 
sion, or repressed by the spirit of clique 
and party. And yet the very facility with 
which evil influences may acquire predomi- 
nance only illustrates the capacity of our 
institutions to receive the impression of other 
influences ‘which are good; while the evi- 
dent elements of a Christian public existing 
among us have not seldom given tokens of 
their presence and power. We have seen 
them in that unsolicited respect and defer- 
ence with which our civil authorities have 


and claims. We have seen them in the oc- 
casional symptoms of a demand among the 
masses for a more Christian legislation on 
moral questions. We have seen them, and 
see them even now, in those political events 
which have but recently occurred, or are 
still in process of occurrence. What need 
have we to illustrate the alliance existing 
between radicalism in religion and in poli- 
tics, between Infidelity and disunion? Or 
how else can we regard the peace into 
which we are now emerging from the dis- 
tractions produced by such agitators, than 
as a triumph of the very principles which 
we have been commending? Threatened 
by the dire evils of dismemberment and 
fratricidal war, we have heard the cry of 
alarmed patriotism resounding through the 
land, until it has roused into action a class 
of principles, far deeper than the shifting 
passions of the hour. For once, we have 
discovered that our Christianity had some- 
thing to do with our politics. The Bible 
has been appealed to as a.text-book among 
us, and its teachings applied to the abstract 
questions relating to the rights of the gov- 
erning and the duties of the governed. The 
pulpit has uttered its voices of instruction 
and warning ; until, emerging from the very 
midst of our homes and sanctuaries, a lofty 


in the majesty of unseen, but irresistible 
power, to rebuke the clamours of treason- 
able men, to stay the progress of unright- 
eous dissension, and to restore amity and 
quiet to our excited confederacy. And now 
—as a still further trophy of that same pub- 
lic sentiment—we have presented to us, on 
this two hundredth recurrence of the festi- 
val, with a timeliness only adding to its 
beauty, the hitherto novel spectacle of our 
almost entire sisterhood of States, majesti- 
cally bowing in concert before the throne 


_of heaven; as if thus to make solemn re- 


newal of that imperilled Union, which has 
been so mercifully preserved to them un- 
broken. 7 

Such are some of the reflections which may 


| 


\ serve to assure us how well grounded is the 


ever been wont to recognize its existence’ 


Christian public sentiment has gone forth” 
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| thanksgiving that our presence here is in- 


tended to express. We. survey the course 
of that distinguishing Providence which has 
so wonderfully moulded our fortunes and 
guided our destinie¥; we inspect the struc- 
ture of those admirable institutions that 
have descended to us under its guardian- 
ship; we trace the potent operation of reli- 
gious principle from their origin down to 
their most recent developments; and there 
rises before us, painted on the sky of our 
futurity, the image of a young and puissant 
nation, joining hands with that Christianity, 
at whose feet she sat in pupilage from her 
infancy, and who now proffers to lead her 
forth on a career of unexampled benignity 
and truth. And the conviction is left in our 
minds, that if, indeed, it be within the scope 
of Providence any where on earth to realize 
the ideal of a Christian state, then is this 
land to be made the scene of the experi- 
ment, and upon us rests the responsibility 
of its success or failure. 


For the Presbyterian. : 
RULING ELDERS. 


Messrs. Editors—Although I am not 
among those addressed by your corres- 
pondent 8S. Y.,in your paper of the 4th 
ult., recommending certain books. to 
Presbyterian ministers, yet I have de- 
termined the first opportunity to pro- 
cure Dr. King’s work, as I feel greatly 
interested in every suggestion from ex- 
perienced divines as to the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of the eldership. 

What I wish, however, now to al- 
lude to more particularly, is that ex- 
pression of your correspondent, so 
common among our ministers; which, 
while expressing a dgsire to elevate 
the office, and enlarge the usefulness 
of the eldership, yet tends to lessen 
its dignity and repress that indepen- 
dence which is so essential to active 
and vigorous effort. He is addressing 
Presbyterian ministers, and asks the 
question, ‘* Do we make enough of our 
eldership?”” And further on, “I have 
resolved to place a copy of it (Dr. 
King’s book) in the hands of all my 
elders.”” It would have pleased me bet- 
ter had S. Y. asked—does the Church 
make enough of the eldership—and 
that he had resolved to place the book 
in the hands of all the elders of the 
Church of which he was the pastor. 

There is at present great complaint 

that our elders take too little interest in 
devising plans to extend and strengthen 
our churches; and I would inquire if 
we might not have less reason to com- 
plain of their remissness, if they. were 
allowed in the minds of some of our pas- 
tors to occupy that position which they 
should do in “‘the government and dis- 
cipline of the Church tn conjunction 
with the pastor.” 
- I have frequently heard ministers 
introduce individuals as one of my 
elders. And the inquiry made in our 
ecclesiastical courts,—Mr. B , 1s 
your elder present? Now, I think the 
tendency of this is injurious, and I hope 
you will oblige an old subscriber by 
calling attention to it, in the hope that 
some abler pen will more forcibly point 
out the evils. G. 

We do not regard the phraseology objected to as 
at all disparaging to the eldership. It merely ex- 
presses intimate relation. My elder, that is, my 
coadjutor. Just as an elder would say, my minister, 
the man who serves me in spiritual things. We 
are very sure the writer of the article referred to by 
« G.” had no design to disparage the elders when he 
said, “Do we make enough of our eldership?” 


And we are very sure he would not be offended if 
the elders should retaliate by seriously asking, « Do 


we make enough of our ministers ?” —Eds. Pres. 


— 


From the Western Christian Gazette. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES. 


Mr. Editor—You know that a min- 
ister’s wife is willing to do her duty, 
when she knows what it is. To obtain 
this knowledge is often very perplexing. 
I have “searched the Scriptures” for 
it, but in vain. The strange silence of 
the sacred writers increased my perplex- 
ity, until my husband very kindly ex- 
plained it in the following manner: 

‘‘The Scriptures,” said he, ‘do not 
descend to particulars. They lay down 
general rules, leaving the responsibility 
of amplifying, specifying, and applying 
them with the world. Therefore, pud- 
lic sentiment is to be our guide where 
the Scriptures fail, and one principal 
thing for which ministers are set apart 
is to expound and enforce its precepts. 
Still, to clothe our teaching with au- 
thority, we observe the good old custom 
of taking a text from the Bible in all 
cases. In a moment my difficulties 
vanish; I open my Bible and read:— 
‘*A bishop must be the husband of one 
wife.” 1 Tim. iii. 2. | 

In this passage a general rule is laid 
down. A bishop must have a wife; 
but, in determining her particular du- 
ties, the Scriptures fail. Hence, we 
turn to the other rule of faith and prac- 
tice—public sentiment—from which we 
learn that a minister’s wife should be 

1. Like Mary, always sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, in possession of the one 
thing needful, regardless of every world- 
ly interest. 

2. Like Martha, she should do all the 
serving, yet without being cumbered by 
it. 

3. She should be a little more prompt 
than Sarah of old, and have refresh- 
mehts always ready for those travel- 
ling angels whose visits at the minis- 
ter’s house are not “few and far be- 
tween.” 

4. Like Dorcas, she should ‘keep 
constantly on hand a supply of ready- 
made clothing,’”’ to bestow upon all the 
poor saints and sinners in the commu- 
nity where she resides, with a spare 
box for the beneficiaries in college, and 
the servant who has escaped from the 
blessings of the ‘“‘patriarchal institu- 
tion.” 

5. Like the prophetess Anna, she 
should “not depart from the temple 
day or night,” for the multiplied meet- 
ings of the church and benevolent so- 
cieties require an almost constant at- 
tendance in the sanctuary, and “it is 
the duty of the minister's wife to at- 
tend them all.”’ 

6. Like the widow of Sarepta, she 
must have the art of using meal out of 
one barrel, and oil out of one cruse, 
the year round, without diminishing the 
quantity. 

Lastly, she must be apt to please 
every body—becoming “all things to 
all men,” women, and children: grave 
or gay, refined or rude, intelligent or 


ignorant, affable or reserved, as suits 


the company in which she may chance 
to fall.” 
REMARKS. 

1. We perceive that it is the duty 
of churches to set apart young wo- 
men, and educate them for ministers’ 
wives. 

2. When a church is about to call a 
pastor, they should appoint a special 
committee to visit his wife, and ascer- 
tain whether she be able or willing to 
perform the labour of five ordinary 
women, without any compensation ex- 
cept the crumbs which fall from her 
master’s (husband’s) table. 

3. A minister’s wife should be al- 
ways at home, and always abroad; al- 
ways serving God, and always serving 
table. | 

Lastly, she must be a little more 
prudent than our Saviour, for he had 
favourites among his disciples, which 
in her is unpardonable. To prevent 
this, let a committee of the most jeal- 
ous, meddlesome, fault-finding women 
be appointed, to dictate to her when, 
and how often, she shall visit each 
family. 

O, who would not be 

A MINIsTER’s WIFE? 


American Bible Society. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Managers was held at the 
Society’s House on Thursday the Ist 
inst. Six new societies were recognized, 
two of which are in Missouri, two in 
Illingis, one in Iowa, and one among 
the Welch in Cincinnati. Communica- 
tions were laid before the Board by the 
Secretaries. One from the Rev. Dr. 
Breckinridge, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Kentucky, saying, 
that at a Convention of the friends of 
General Education, at which Judge 
Underwood, Senator in Congress from 
Kentucky, presided, the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

“That the Bible ought to be intro- 
duced and used in all the schools.”’ 

A letter was presented from the Rev. 
John G. Nicholson of Santa Fe, stating 
that the books sent to his care had been 
mostly distributed, and asking a fresh 
supply. A communication, dated No- 
vember 25th, was read from La Socie- 
tie Biblique Francaise et Etrangere, 
giving an encouraging view of the fa- 
cilities for the circulation of the Bible 
in France, and asking the continued 
sympathy and aid of the friendg of the 
cause in this country. Gran} were 
made of ‘Scriptures in Spanish for 
Santa Fe, in Portuguese and French 
for Brazil, in Danish, German, and 
English for the West Indies, with seve- 
ral others, including portions of the 
Bible in raised letters for the blind. 


THE TWO GIVERS. 
BY MRS. LYDIA BAXTER. 
Beside the treasury of God, 
A man in rich apparel stood ; 
Watched by the gazing multitude. 


Each generous heart with rapture glowed, 
As he the bounteous gift bestowed, 
And to the world his offering showed. 


Rewarded thus, ’twas all he sought ; 
For thus the shining dust he brought; 
Nor for God’s glory cared he aught. 


Next, smiling through her tears, there came 
A feeble child with trembling frame, 
And a penny by the same. 


God did her holy gift accept ; 
And angels there a record kept 
Of this, and tears the child had wept. 


Perfumed with many prayers that day, 
Her precious gifts she bore away— 
To guide some soul in wisdom’s way. 


God blessed the child, and owned her mite— 
*T was all she had—and with delight 
She bowed again in prayer that night. 


PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY. 
We are indebted for the following 
facts to the London Standard. They 
are given by that journal on the autho- 
rity of one of the parties—a man of the 
highest honour, a member of a distin- 
tinguished noble family. | 


‘Five or six young Englishmen of 
rank, and of what are called Evangeli- 
cal principles, happening to meet at 
Rome last summer, determined upon an 
excursion into some of the neighbouring 
mountains, carrying with them fowling- 
pieces, to take from their expedition the 
appearance of mere idling, and perhaps 
for defence. Benighted in the moun- 
tains, and not indisposed to see some- 
thing of the domestic life of the moun- 
tain peasantry, they asked for shelter 
in a cottage which had an appearance 
of comfort, and found a hospitable re- 
ception; the cottager, an old man, 
spread before them such refreshments 
as his store afforded, and after they had 
partaken of the solids, he presented 
them with a skin of excellent wine, 
from which each took a moderate, but 
only a very moderate, quantity. The 
hospitable entertainer pressed the good 
liquor, but it was thankfully, though 
firmly, declined. At length the old 
man was so very urgent, that one of his 
guests was compelled to explain that 
excess of any kind was opposed to the 
religious principles of himself and 
friends. The aged host’s wonder that 


young Englishmen should refuse to_ 


drink abundantly of good wine — 
place at once to admiration and a feel- 
ing of fraternal regard. ‘What! you 
Englishmen,’ said he, ‘and will not 
drink wine in opposition to your religi- 
ous principles? You must be the Eng- 
lishmen that I love, because you love 
this book.” 
beneath the floor, and produced a Bible 
in the Italian language, for the produc- 
tion of which it was plain the whole 
family of the cottage, children and 
grandchildren, had been waiting with 
manifest impatience. The patriarch 
then read two or three chapters of the 
New Testament; and our astonished 
countryman asked him how he dared to 
do so, when, though he of course had 
—e to fear from Protestants like 
themselves, any neighbour coming in 
might detect and betray him. ‘I am 
not afraid of my neighbours,’ replied 
the old man, with a smile. ‘Climb the 
top of this hill to-morrow morning—and 
it is a high one—look round as far as 
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He then opened a crypt. 


your eyes can reach, a very wide pros- 
pect, and you will not see a cottage in 
the range in which this book (laying his 
hand on the Bible) is not to be found.’ 
‘Then,’ said one of the visitors, * you 
are in fact all Protestants?’ ‘We are,’ 
replied the old man emphatically, ‘ but 
we dare not own it; that is, in the 
country we are all Protestants, but in 
the towns, may God forgive and convert 
them, they are nothing.’ We have but 
to add that the same party, having 
passed from Rome to Naples, found the 
rural peasantry everywhere substan- 
tially Protestant, the town population, 
too generally, infidel; but found genu- 
ine Popery through the whole extent of 
_ nowhere, if not under the priest’s 
rock.” 


Turn the Bible into Prayer. 


The Rev. Mr. McCheyne, in writing 
to a youthful parishioner, uses the fol- 
lowing language: —‘‘ You read your 
Bible regularly, of course; but do try 
and understand it, and still more, to 
feel it. Read more parts than one at 
atime. For example, if you are read- 
ing Genesis, read a psalm also; or, if 
you are reading Matthew, read a small 
bit of an epistle also. Zurn the Bible 
into prewe: Thus, if you are reading 
the first psalm, spread the Bible on the 
chair before you, and kneel and pray, 
‘O Lord, give me the blessedness of 
the man that walketh not in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly.’ ‘ Let me not stand 
in the way of sinners.’ ‘Let me not 
sit in the seat of. the scornful,’ &c. 
This is the best way of learning the 
meaning of the Bible, and of learning 
to pray.” 


= 


LOSS OF THE FIRST BORN. 


We have read of a young mother who 
had newly buried her first born. Her 
pastor went to visit her, and on finding 
her sweetly resigned, he asked her how 
she attained such resignation. She 
replied—‘“‘I used to think of my boy 
continually—whether sleeping or wak- 
ing, to me he seemed more beautiful 
than other children. I was disappoint- 
ed if visitors omitted to praise his eyes 
or his curls, or the robes I wrought for 
him with my needle. At first I be- 
lieved it the natural current of a mo- 
ther’s love ;—then I feared it was pride, 
and sought to humble myself before 
Him who resisteth the proud. One 
night, in my dreams, I thought an an- 
gel stood beside me and said, ‘Where 
is the little bud thou nurseth in thy 
bosom? I am sent to take it away. 
Where is the little harp? Give it to. 
me! Itis like those which sound the 
praise of God in heaven.’ I awoke in 
tears; my beautiful babe drooped like 
a bud which the worm pierced; his last 
wailing was like the shattered harp- 
strings; all my world seemed gone; 
still in my agony I listened, for there 
was a voice in my soul, like the voice of 
the angel who warned me, saying, 
‘God loveth a cheerful giver.’ I laid 
my mouth in the dust and said, ‘ Let 
thy will be mine;’ and as I rose, though 
the tear lay on my cheek, there was a 
smile also. Since then this voice has 
been heard amid the duties of every 
day— methinks it says continually, 
‘The cheerful giver!’ ”’ 


— 


| THE THEATRE. 

On Sir A. Agnew going to London, 
his elder boys having reached the ages 
of twelve and thirteen, he once more 
made, on their account, the experiment 
which he had before tried for himself. 
He thought they would naturally wish 
to see and judge for themselves of such 
places of amusement as Astley’s, Sad- 
lers’ Wells, and Covent Garden; and 
he once accompanied them to the latter 
theatre. One visit was, however, suffi- 
cient. He found, as an eminent Chris- 
tian once said, “ either he was changed, 
or all the world were changed.” Every 
thing appeared in a new light to him; 
and he remarked, ‘I do not understand 
how it was, that when I formerly at- 
tended these thing$, they did not strike 
me in the same way. I must surely 
have been more occupied with the party 
that I went with than with the stage; 
for, do you know, that actually the 
main thing in the play I witnessed was 
just a low piece of intrigue, most re- 
volting to good taste; and the attempt 
at concealment of vice, with the dis- 
covery made at last, constituted the 
whole interest of the piece, while any 
allugion to morality or good feelings 
seemed so out of place as only to make 
it worse. Of the characters that fre- 
quent such places,’ he continued, “I 
was aware, and felt it to be an argu- 
ment against them; but I had certainly 
forgot the depraved and revolting na- 
ture of the performances themselves. 
I shall never go again myself, and far 
less take my children to such places.’’— 
Memoirs of Sir A. Agnew. 


— 


A Disinterested Missionary. 

We find the following incident, which is 
worthy of particular note, in the report of 
the Rev. Mr. Wells, the Episcopal mis- 
sionary to the poor in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


Among several reports respecting your 
almoner—some amusing enough — others 


injurious—but all false—there is one which 


I pray to be excused for mentioning here, 
lest it should prevent some from giving to 
the poor. It has been stated, as if from 
good authority, that, ‘it is not so necessary 
now to send Mr. Wells money for the 
poor, for he has just received a legacy of 
$30,000.” The correctness of this con- 
clusion—if the fact were such—lI will not 
question, but let not Satan keep your hearts 
from pity by alie. Iam, as I ever shall 
be, A PooR MAN. The property, it is true, 
was offered to me by a now deceased 
friend. I refused it on principle. I was 
sure that, on moral, though not on legal 
grounds, it ought to go to a sister of the 
deceased— although rich enough, if that 
can be, without it. I could not allow my 
dying friend to do a wrong by my-sanction, 
and I was not willing to justify myself in a 
wrong, by the bad argument fo do good 
with the wrong gotten. My only worldly 
wealth is my salary of $800. I go to sleep 
at night with every debt paid, and, some- — 
times, with enough to bury me if I wake no 
more. This is all I want for myself. But 
for my poor brothers—my oppressed 
brothers—my wronged brothers—I do al- 
most, at times, break the tenth com 
ment.” | 
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will be ordained and installed pastor of the 
Seventh .Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, on Wednesday evening next, the 
14th instant, at seven o’clock, by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia. In the services 
it is expected that the Rev. Dr. John 
McDowell will preside and offer the or- 
daining prayer; the Rev. Charles Wads- 
worth will preach the sermon; the Rev. 
John Miller will give the charge to the 
pastor; and the Rev. C. W. Shields the 
charge to the people. In order that the 
members of the Presbytery may attend this 
service, the Presbytery recommended to 
the pastors of the several churches in the 
Presbytery to suspend their usual Wed- 
nesday evening lecture on that evening. 


American Tract Society.—We have 
received a communication from the Rev. 
Mr. Cook, Secretary of the American Tract 
Society, which should certainly have ap- 
peared in our present number had it not 
been for its length. It reached us when 
the largest portion of our space was pre- 
occupied. It shall appear in our next. 
We wish it to be understood that no article 
involving facts, in relation to the American 
Tract Society, can receive attention if it be 
sent to us anonymously. 


Missionaries Cu1na.—There are now 
75 Protestant missionaries in China, con- 
nected with fifteen different missionary so- 
cieties; being an increase of 55 in nine 
years. Of these 48 are Americans, 25 
English, 3 German, 2 Swiss, 1 Swedish, 
and 1 unconnected. 3 


/ 


Princeton SemMINARY.— 
From the recently published Catalogue of 
this Seminary, we learn that there are— 
Resident Licentiates, 3; First Class, 48; 
Second Class, 48; Third Class, 38;— 
total, 137. Of these 33 are from New 
York, 27 from Pennsylvania, 14 from New 
Jersey, 12 from Virginia, 6 from Tennes- 
see, and from 1 to 4 from other States res- 
pectively. From [Ireland there are 4,and 
from Nova Scotia I. 


— 


A Bisnorricx Dectinep.—In a letter, 
addressed to the standing committee of the 
diocese of New York, the Rev. Dr. 
Creighton positively declines the appoint- 
ment made some months since by the 
Convention, in which he was designated 
as Provisional Bishop of New York. 
The Bishop elect appears to have been 
actuated by a high-minded honesty, and 
no one can read his letter without admir- 
ing the spirit in which he declines the 
highest honour which his church had to 
confer on him. His decision has again 
thrown open the much vexed question, 
which has so long kept the Convention of 
New York in a state of ferment. After 
having read Dr. Creighton’s letter we are 
really of opinion, that there will be serious 
difficulty in selecting one who will be so 
well qualified to honour the station by the 
grace of humility. He thus sums up his 
reasons for declining the Bishoprick : 


“That [ love the Church with a true 
affection, I conscientiously believe; and I 
think I could cheerfully make any personal 
sacrifice for her good; but that very love for 
her, makes me shrink from the thought of 
retarding her onward course, through my 
incompetency. I feel deeply my deficiency 
in many of the qualifications indispensable 
for the Episcopate. ‘That high office de- 
mands, and perhaps never more than at the 
present time, the highest endowments, pro- 
found: theological attainments, intellectual 
‘power, physical strength and activity, pa- 
tience, decision, and untiring application, in 
connection with supreme devotedness and 
zeal in the cause of @hrist. In too many 
of these I fear I am wanting—in others I 
am too conscious of falling short, to justify 
my assuming the guidance of so large and in- 
fluential a branch of Christ’s holy Church.” 


‘CHURCHES IN PHILADELPHIA.—We un- 
derstand that on last Sabbath, 4th inst. 
there was an addition of fourteen to the 
communion of the Scots Presbyterian 
Church, of which the Rev. Alexander 

_ Macklin is pastor. 


PRESENT POSITION OF FRANCE. 


A Paris correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer, who evidently speaks from 
close observation of the moral habits of 
the nation, expresses it as his convictjon 
thgt France has noalternative but to choose 
between imperial government and Red 
Republicanism. We fear there is too 
rouch truth in this. The people, from the 
radical defects in their education, are not 
prepared for the via media of constitutional 
monarchy or enlightened republicanism. 
Since the epoch of their first revolution, 
they have been struggling for something, 
so dimly and uncertainly defined in their 
own conceptions, that they know not how 
to reach it, or how to secure it when with- 
in their grasp. The great body of the na- 
tion would be republican, if they knew 
how. The end, underthe most favourable 
opportunities for accomplishing it, is uni- 
formly defeated by their previous vicious 
training. In the palmiest days of its mon- 
archy, France was servilely the dupe of 
Popery. From this monstrous imposture 
it received all its maxims, all its senti- 
ments, all its habits; and although at a 
subsequent period it endeavoured to ex- 
change Popery for infidelity, it only so far 
succeeded as to form a terfium quid, com- 
posed of what was bad in both. The mass 
of the people are neither wholly Papistical 
or wholly infidel, but much of both. Hence 
their unfitness for self-government. They 
ask for liberty, while they regard it as 
equivalent with unrestrained license ; they 
fight for their rights, as they imagine, 
when they aim, by the introduction of their 
communistic ‘Principles, to subvert the 
rights of all others. The Red Republican- 
ism of France, should it ever gain the as- 
cendancy, would inevitably lead to anarchy 
and the entire subversion of all ‘social or- 
der, It is one of the bitter fruits of Po- 
*pery, . Had the people been trained from 
their youth with the word of God in their 


hands, and wholesome instruction from the { 


pulpit and in the school, they would at this 
dey have been placed in far different cir- 
cemetances. They would not have been 


tyrant as their present ruler. There is 
unquestionably a Jarge body in France 
who do not fall under this description. 
They constitute the enlightened and virtu- 
ous part of the community. They are, 
however, without political power, and 
when forced to a choice, they would pre- 
fer one despot under an empire, to many 
despots under a Red Republicanism. 


THE EBBING OF POPERY. 

A year or two since Popery was at its 
flood tide; now it is at its ebb. Remark- 
able indications of the change have recently 
become apparent; indeed, so remarkable, 
that we question much if Archbishop 
Hughes would now in public assembly 
jeopard his character as a prophet by pre- 
dicting the speedy ‘extinction of Protestant- 
ism. In Catholic Ireland the conyersions 
are going on by thousands; in Scotland 
there are most favourable indications, and 
hundreds of Romanists have already turned 
to the truth; in Italy itself,.there is a deep 
and powerful undercurrent of Protestant 
feeling; and in our own country there are 
ten converts from Popery to one made to it. 
The foreign Popish papers cannot conceal 
their uneasiness, and even the Pope him- 
self has expressed his alarm at the progress 
of anti-papistical doctrines. In hope of ar- 
resting the outgoing tide, he has formally 
addressed the faithful in a circular letter, in 
which he “ invites all Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, and Bishops of the Catholic 
world” to assist in a new jubilee. He says 
that at the last jubilee “the faithful hastened 
eagerly in crowds to the churches to hear 
the word of God, to purify their souls from 
all stain in the sacrament of reconciliation, 
to approach the holy table, and to address 
fervent prayers to the great and good God.” 
The “ Holy Father,” having expressed -his 
great grief at observing “what a sad and 
lamentable aspect our holy religion and 
civil society presents in these 
times,” goes on to say: 


«‘ No one among ‘you is ignorant, vener- 
able brethren, of the perfidious artifices, the 
monstrous doctrines, the conspiracies of 
every kind, which the enemies of God and 
of mankind put into operation to pervert 
every mind to corrupt morals, and to cause 
religion to disappear, if that were possible, 
from the face of the earth, to break down all 
the bonds of civil society, and to destroy it 
even to its foundations. Hence the de- 
plorable darkness which blinds so many 
minds, the deadly war which is waged 
against the Catholic religion and this apos- 
tolic chair, the implacable hatred which per- 
secutes virtue and honesty, the most shame- 
ful vices which usurp the name of virtue, 
the unbridled license of thinking, doing, and 
daring everything, the absolute impatience 
of all restraint, power, and authority, the 
derision and contempt for the most sacred 
things, for the holiest laws, for the most ex- 
cellent institutions: hence, above all, the 
deplorable corruption of thoughtless youth, 
poisonous inundation of bad books, pamph- 
lets, and journals profusely circulated, and 
the propagating every where the principles of 
evil; hence the deadly venom of indifferent- 
ism and incredulity, the seditious move- 
ments, the sacrilegious conspiracies, the 
mockery and outrage of all laws, human 
and @vine.”’ 

This bears the impress of alarm ; a great 
ceremony, therefore, is to be enacted to 
arouse the dying zeal of Romanists, and 
although the faithful are permitted to pray 
to God to save the Church from the rising 
inundation, yet it is evident the Pope 
mainly relies on his many mediators, of the 
efficacy of whose intercessions the Scrip- 
tures say nothing. This is his language: 


“And that God may be made more ac- 
cessible, and give ear to our prayers, and 
hear our petitions, let us raise our hearts 
and hands to His most holy Mother, the 
immaculate Virgin Mary. We could not 
find protection more powerful or more ef- 
fectual with God. She is to us the most 
tender of mothers, our firmest reliance, and 
the very spring of our hopes, since she 
asks nothing which she does not obtain, 


and her prayer is never refused. Let us 
also implore, in the first place, the interces- 


sion of the Prince of the Aposiles, to whom 


Jesus Christ himself has given the keys of 
the kingdom of Heaven—whom He has 
established as the foundation-stone of His 
Church, against which the gates of hell 
will never be able to prevail. Let us, then, 
pray to Paul, the companion of his apostle- 


city and country, and to all the blessed, 
that our most merciful Lord may shed 
upon us in abundance and munificence the 
gifis of His bounty.” 


Proressor Nevin. — We see, by the 
German Reformed Messenger, that Pro- 
fessor Nevin adheres to his resignation of 
the theological chair in the Seminary at 
Mercersburg, while he expresses his in- 
tention of retaining his position in the 
college of that place, and which is alike 
under the control of the Synod. 


THEOLOGICAL AND LiteERARY JoURNAL.— 
The January number of this Quarterly 
displays much and various ability. The 
articles are—Ist. Review of Fairbairn’s 
Typology of Scripture, contesting the prin- 
ciples of that work. 2d. An Essay on the 
Origin of the Sabbath, by Dr. R. W. Dick- 
inson. 3d. An article on the Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, by Dr. E. Pond. 4th. 
A Designation and Exposition of the F'i- 
gures of Jsaiah, chapters 18, 19, and 20. 
5th. An Essay on the Fulness of Time, 
by Dr. John Forsyth, jr. 6th. A striking 
article on the order of the principal events 
that are to precede Christ’s Coming. 7th. 
Reply of the Editor to remarks of Dr. 
Cook on the subject of Benevolence. 8th. 
Literary and Critical Notices. 


New Cope or Morats.—The Pope has 
denounced the building of the new Protest- 
ant church at Turin as an “outrage upon 
morals.”’ Fifty theatres might have been 
built without arousing the moral sense of 
that man so sadly misnamed His Holiness. 


Errlesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Samuel B. McPheeters was 
installed pastor of the Westminster Church, 
St. Louis, on the 14th ult. The Rev. 
Mr. Anderson preached the sermon, and 
the Rev. W. S. Potts, D. D., gave the 
charge to the pastor. 

The Rev, A. R. Naylor, late of New- 
castle, Indiana, has removed to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where editors and correspondents 


please address him. 


crushed under the foot of so profligate a 


ship. Let us pray to the patron of each | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 

Although the following letter, owing to 

a variety of circumstances, is late in mak- 

ing its appearance, and therefore repeats, 


other sources, which we have already laid 
before our readers; yet, considering the 
position, the calm, discriminating, and 
judicious character of our correspondent, 
and the fact of his being an intelligent and 
truthful eye-witness of some of the exciting 
scenes which occurred in the French capi- 
tal, we think that our readers will be 
pleased to see, under the seal of such 


of the first week of the late revolution. 
For these reasons we insert the communi- 
cation, and commend it to the attention of 
our redders.— Eds. of Presb. 


Paris, December 10, 1851. 

Dear Sirs—Since my last, a new revolution 
has broken out in our country—unlooked for, 
and yet expected, as the inevitable, logical 
consequence of the frightful disorder, into 
which the revolution of 1848 had thrown us. 
I imagine that I shall meet your views by 
digressing from the usual strain of my cor- 
respondence, in order to give you a concise 
summary of this important event. I shall 
narrate without comment; this is all you re- 
quire, and a it is most prudent. I had 
intended to avail myself of the Liverpool 
steam-packet of last week; but, besides that 
events had not-yet reached their consumma- 
tion, you will readily conceive that I would 
not have found time to write, in the confusion 
of a week so replete with disquietude. More- 
over, if I am well informed, it is very doubtful 
whether my letter would have been forwarded. 

After the President had proposed to repeal 
the electoral law of May 31, and the National’ 
Assembly had refused it by a majority of a 
few votes, the relations of the two powers be- 
came only more and more disjointed. Each 
of the two accused the other of conspiracy 
against it, and this perpetual conflict afflicted 
every body, except the violent republicans, 
who flattered themselves with the hope of ad- 
vantage from it for winning their way to 
power; but who waited for 1852, to reach their 
object with the material and moral aid of the 
Constitution. On Monday evening, lst De- 
cember, the President received company, as 
usual, at the Elysée; besides, no event had 
occurred during the day, of a nature to com- 
plicate the condition of affairs. Suddenly, on 
Tuesday morning, December 2, the anniver- 
sary of the coronation of Napoleon, we read 
on all the walls of Paris, the following decree: 


*¢ Art. 1. The National Assembly is dissolved. 

‘* Art. 2. Universal suffrage is re-established. 
The Law of 31st May is repealed. 

‘¢ Art.3. The French people are convoked in 
their elective Colleges, reckoning from the 14th 
December to the 21st December following. 

‘‘ Art. 4. The state of siege is decreed through- 
out the first military division. 

‘¢ Art. 5. The Council of State is disso] ved.” 


This decree was accompanied by two procla- 
mations—one to the = the other to the 
army. The former, after justifying the decree 
on the ground of the necessities of the posture 
-of affairs, explains the meaning of Art. 3, 
above, in these words: 

‘¢ Persuaded that the instability of Government 
and the preponderance of a single Assembly are 
permanent causes of trouble and discord, I submit 
to your suffrages the fundamental bases of a Consti- 
tution, which the Assemblies will develope after- 
ward. 

1. A responsible head, appointed for ten years. 

vo 2. Ministers dependent on the Executive power 
alone. 

‘<3. A Council of State, formed of the most emi- 
nent men, preparing the Jaws and supporting the 
discussion of them before the Legislative Body. 

‘¢4. A Legislative Body discussing and voting 
laws, appointed by universal suffrage without scru- 
tin de liste, [tickets containing a list of the candi- 
dates,} which falsifies the election. 

- £©5, A second Assembly, formed from all the con- 

spicuous men of the country,a balancing power, 
guardian of the fundamental compact and of the 
public liberties. 

‘¢ This system created by the First Consul at the- 
commencement of the century, has already given 
repose and prosperity to France, and to France it 
would once more guaranty them..... 

‘© If I do not obtain the majority of your suffrages, 
then I will call for the meeting of a new Assembly, 
and I will give up to them the charge which I re- 
ceived from you. 

‘¢ But if you believe that the cause, of which my 
name is the symbol—that is to say, France regene- 
rated by the Revolution of ’89, and organized hy 
the Emperor—is still your own, proclaim it by 
sanctioning the powers I ask of you.”? 


New proclamations posted up ultimately re- 
gulated the conditions of voting at the elec- 
tions of the 14th tothe 21st December. As to 
the matter, the vote must be concerning the 
single question, namely, whether the people will, 
or do not will, that Louis Napoleon should be 
placed at the head of the State, to put in force 
the new system of government which he pro- 
poses. As to the mage: each was to vote open- 
ly, by inscribing his name in one or the other 
of two registers, the one of acceptance, the 


yj other of rejection, opened for this purpose 


throughout all the communes of France. But, 
on the 5th December, the objections raised 
against the publicity of the vote, determined 
Louis Napoleon to yield this point. Nothing 
is altered as to the question submitted to the 
suffrages of the people; but they vote on this 
question with secret ballot, by Yes, or No. 
Under this new form, the voting is to last but 
two days instead of seven, and will take place 
on the 20th and 21st of the present month. 

The army, on their side, have been called 
upon to vote within the forty-eight hours fol- 
lowing the promulgation of the decree. They 
have voted agreeably to the mode proposed at 
first, the concession of the 5th December not 
having as yet been made, at that juncture. 
Every individual of the army has therefore 
had to declare himself by name, for or against 
Louis Napoleon. Nearly the whole declared 
for him; some, however, both privates and 
officers, abstained from voting, or even voted 
against him. Louis Napoleon has ordered the 
registers of this military action to be burned, 
not wishing, he said, that those who had voted 
against him, should be under the fear of see- 
ing,, on that account, their future put in jeo- 

ardy. 

j Ste Napoleon reorganized his cabinet on 
the 2d December. Besides, until the Legisla- 
tive Body and the Council of State be reorgan- 
ized, he formed a Consultative Commission, 
composed of men known to the public, and 
taken from the different political parties. It 
is averred that several of them have refused 
this appointment, and are much pained at the 
appearance it gives them, of adhesion to the 
new measures; but that they have been un- 
able to obtain the erasure of their names from 
the list, or to find any method of informing 
the public of their refusal. For Government, 
making use of the state of siege, has puta 
stop to the publication of the journals which 
are opposed to it. It has made exception in 
favour of but a very small number of journals; 
but these few continue to appear only by re- 
fraining from all remarks on what is passing, 
and by reporting facts only as they are pub- 
lished by the government papers. 

At the same time that the decree of the 2d 
December appeared, those of the members of 
the National Assembly, more especially the 
generals, who might be suspected of the de- 
sign of putting themselves at the head of a 
movement of resistance, were arrested, and 
placed in safe custody, for the most part out 
of Paris, particularly Cavaignac, Lamoriciere, 
Changarnier, Bedeau, &c. 

A formidable army was assembled in Paris, 
and all measures were taken with much vigi- 
lance and skill, for thé immediate suppression 
of the slightest attempt at insurrection. Simi- 
lar precautions had been taken for the rest of 
France, and more especially for the most im- 
portant, or most threatened points. 

Such were the principal measures adopted 
by the authority. I have presented them in 
their totality, that the St of them may be 
the better understood. What is surprising, is 
that notwithstanding the great number of per- 
sons who must necessarily have been acquaint- 
ed with it, the secret was perfectly kept. 
Every body was taken at unawares; and this 
is one of the principal causes to which the suc- 
‘cess of Louis Napoleon’s plans must be attri- 
buted. I shall now retrace my steps, that I 
may briefly explain the attempts at resistance 
which he encountered. 

These attempts have amounted to but little, 
compared with the occurrences in July 1830, 
in February, 1848, and in June, 1848. There 
was, at this time, nothing popular, nothing 

neral, in the movement toward resistance, 
either because the lower classes of the Parisian 
population are tired of frightful street-fights, 
or because the majority see, with satisfaction, 
what is now sing, as an extreme means 
of escaping what they dreaded in regard to 
1852, or finally, because every species of suc- 
cess was entirely put out of heart before-hand 
by the attitude of the army, well united in 
itself, and completely devoted to Louis Napo- 
leon. The name he bears began the work; 
the efforts he made in this direction since he 
came into power, consolidated it; and doubt- 
less, it must form part of the proud satisfac- 


‘tion which an army feels, to see itself master 


| of the destinies of a great people. Be it as it 


authority: in this lies the strength of the pre- 


in substance, much of the news drawn from | 


of the National Assembly is located, and de- 


authority, a concise an@gconnected history 


‘possible, as long as the army does not waver. 


may, the entire army, this time, has been un- 
reservedly submissive and faithful to the 


sent system, and the principal cause of its 
rapid and complete success. The followin 
fact is stated, which may be well worthy of | 
notice, that out of about fifteen hundred insur- 
gents, who perished, there were very few work- 
men; the greater number were well dressed 
young men, more especially clerks in offices 


and stores. 

Resistance began, on the 2d December, with 
members of the National Assembly, but solel 
of a moral character. Above two hundred o 
them assembled in a large room of the Mayor’s 


office, in the Paris district, in which the hall 


creed, conformably to an article of the Consti- 
tution, the forfeiture, by Louis N —, of 
the Presidency of the Republic. But they 
could find nobody to print their decree, or to 
circulate it. All they could do, was to post 
up a few manuscript or autograph copies, here 
and there, on the walls of houses. It was 
scarcely noticed, and produced no sensation. 
The representatives, who had drawn up and 
— it, being surprised by the troops, just 
when they were about to close their delibera- 
tions, were arrested and imprisoned. Such of 
them were afterward released as were willing 
to subscribe certain conditions, imposed by 
the authority ; the rest were retained in cus- 
tody. It appears that, in their turn, they were 
successively released, after the restoration of 
tranquillity. 

It was not till the 3d that a material strug- 
ge commenced. After a tirst attempt in the 

auburg of St. Antoine, which was promptly 
put down, and which cost two representatives 
their lives, an attempt was made to organize 
at the point where the preceding insurrections 
had had their centre and principal support— 
that part of the Boulevard adjoining the gates 
St. Denis and St. Martin, with the neighbour- 
ing streets on both sides. From thence it had 
extended a short distance, on Thursday morn- 
ing, 4th December, which was the decisive day. 
On the morning, public notices posted up, gave 
warning that whosoever should be found ereet- 
ing or taking down a barricade, or carrying 
arms, would be shot; that all assemblages 
which might be formed on the public tho- 
roughfare, would be dispersed by arms, with- 
out summons; and that, consequently, peacea- 
ble citizens were requested to remain at home. 
The strategic plan adopted by the army was 
that which Marshal Bugeaud, it is nics | had 
Se to Louis Philippe, in February 1848, 

ut without being able to persuade him to it, 
to occupy, in a military manner, the great 
lines, more especially that of the Boulevards, 
and thence to make discharges of musketry, 
and, in case of need, of cannon, into all the 
streets where insurrection should appear, with- 
out being too anxious about the barricades, 
which might be raised in the small streets, 
and which could be destroyed afterward, when 
once the central position should be thoroughl 
mastered. This plan has succeeded so well, 
that the success of all popular insurrection in 
future, and to human view, seems next to im- 


I have experienced myself, with what strict- 
ness the terrible orders of the authority were 
executed. On Thursday, toward midday, per- 
ceiving that a serious conflict had commenced 
in the centre of Paris, and not knowing very 
well how far it might spread, I believed it my 
duty to go in search of a young man, my 
nephew, who was studying in one of the large 
government schools, situated in the extremity 
of Paris, opposite to that in which I reside. 
Excepting a visible agitation in men’s minds, | 
and the streets quite full of people conversing 
on public affairs, we saw nothing which ought 
to make us uneasy, until we had come near 
the Boulevards, which we thought we could 
cross without any danger, having taken care 
to keep at a sufficiently considerable distance 
from thearena of the conflict. All at once, 
on entering into Vivienne street, which leads 
from the Exchange to the Boulevards, in the 
midst of a numerous, but peaceable crowd, 
collected on this point, we noticed a sudden 
bustle all around us. The crowd dashed, and 
we along with it, into a small lateral street, 
and at the same instant, went off a frightful 
discharge of musketry, which was aimed at 
us. We heard the windows which were shat- 
tered over our heads; but I hope that no per- 
son may have been hit, although it was im- 
possible to assure ourselves of this, in our pre- 
cipitate flight; the more so, because a man 
having tumbled down, those who were foliow- 
ing him, of whom I was one, fell down over 
one another, which still more increased the 
confusion. However, we were soon on our 
legs, and rushed right and left, into the shops 
and carriage-entrances, which we found open: 
but I had the sorrow of being separated from » 
my nephew, which caused me cruel anxiety. 
The small street, St. Mark, in which we were, 
running parallel with the Boulevards, presen- 
ted no danger, but the difficulty was to cross 
Richelicu street, perpendicular to the Boule- 
vard, which is at the end of our street; and 
this was the only way by which I could reach 
my home, from the other side of the Boule- 
vard, by making a great roundabout. Oftener 
than once, I advanced to the corner of Riche- 
lieu street; but from thence, I always dis- 
covered the soldiers on the Boulevard, tak- 
ing aim, ready to fire at the command of their 
oficers. Thanks to God, here I again fell in 
with my nephew, stopped by the same obstacle 
as myself. We resolved to enter into a court, 
and wait till we could cross Richelieu street 
without exposing ourselves. In this manner 
we were blocked up for above an hour, il 
at last, after more than one fruitless mri 2 
the soldiers having taken possession of the cor- 
ner of the street, encouraged by them we pass- 
ed, and regained our residence, by a long cir- 
cuitous route, without any other troublesome 
incident. A great number of people were de- 
tained in the same critical situation, and even 
a longer time than we; many were merchants, 
who, at that hour, came out of the Exchange, 
not suspecting any danger. There was dan- 
ger, however; for, if from one of the houses in 
the street, in which we were blocked up, @ sin- 
gle shot had been fired on the soldiery, we 
would all have run the risk, guilty or inno- 
cent, of paying for it with our lives. 

It is what happened, at the time, quite near 
us, on the Boulevard; we did not know it 
untilafterward. On this part of the Boulevard 
no serious conflict had taken place, the insur- 
gents not having reached so far; only the sol- 
diers had been irritated by cries uttered against 
them, or against the new state of things. On 
a sudden, (if I am rightly informed, a very 
dificult matter in such a case,) some shots 
were fired on the soldiery, some from the lower 
sides of the Boulevard, others from the win- 
dows of two or three houses. Immediately a 
frightful discharge of musketry was at once 
fired from all sides—saunterers on the Boule- 
vards, people chatting at windows were sudden- 
ly shot, and a multitude of innocent persons 
answered for a handful of the guilty. The 
soldiers dashed into some houses from which 
they had been fired on, and woe to those who 
fell into their hand in that moment of exaspe- 
ration! Even cannon were brought, (my ne- 
phew and I heard the discharges, without sus- 
pecting the use they were making of them,) 
and they fired upon one of the houses designa- 
ted, until a large breach was made in the wall. 

These horrid scenes shortened the contest. 
An impression of terror diffused itself through- 
out the city. On Thursday evening, the troops 
had cleared the Boulevards. The insurgents 
tried again to raise some barricades, four or 
five of which were very close by us. But the 
troops came and destroyed them during the 
night, after a very brief combat. Similar 
scenes were passing at other points of the city, 
and Friday’s sun shéwed us the battle stilled, 
but leaving behind # a state of agitation im- 
possible to describe, bridled by the universal 
terror which the troops inspired. 

To-day (Friday) I have taken a survey of 
a part of the Boulevards. They were lined 
with dragoons on horseback, guarding the 
corners of the streets, pistol in hand, cocked, 
ready to discharge. In the city I meta dra- 

oon running very fast, his carbine likewise 
in his right hand, cocked, and all in trim for 
firing. Many private calamities occurred this 
~~ also, but the fight was ended. 

t has also been promptly terminated in the 
few Departments, where attempts at resist- 
ance were made; and at present it may be 
considered that the scheme of Louis Napoleon 
has every where triumphed. 

O, let our foreign friends pray for France! 
and let them learn what revolutions usually 
cost nations! 8 


— 


PERVERSIONS. 


The London Church and State Gazette 
says more perverts are spoken of by a cor- 
respondent, who writes as follows: 

“You will, probably, hear that the Rev. 
J. Scratton, A. M., of St, John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 23d, admitted a Papist at Hastings. 
He left his curacy in February last, and 
went to Bolton for a month or two as curate, 
and thence returned to unite himself ‘to the 
Romanists. He had been in orders only 
two and a half years. His brother was a 


FROM THE WEST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 26, 1851. 

Messrs. Editore—You have already 
noticed the organization of another 
Presbyterian church (Old-school) in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and we thank you for 
the kind wishes expressed in regard to 
its success. This makes the fifth or- 
ganized church of our denomination in 
the city, viz: the Second, the Central, 
Westminster, Zion Church, 
and the new church, which has adopte 
the name of the West Presbyterian 
Church. This new branch contains, 


| at present, twenty-five members, has 


two efficient ruling elders, and a neat 
house of worship, built on the rear of a 
very beautiful lot of ground, sufficient 
for the erection of a large edifice when 
the wants of the congregation shall -re- 
quire it. Connected with it is a Sab- 
bath-school of about eighty pupils. 

The advantage of the plan of church 
extension adopted by our city churches 
is apparent in this, their first experi- 
ment. The West Church promises to 
have a very brief infancy. The first 
step after organization has been to call 
a pastor, Mr. Samuel S. Laws, a licen- 
tiate of this Presbytery, and a young 
man of fine acquirements and decided 
talent. They will be self-supporting 
vey nearly, from their organization, 
and, in a couple of years, will stand 


build up in other localities. 

On Sabbath evening the 14th inst., 
the Rev. Samuel B. McPheeters was 
installed pastor of the Westminster 
Church. The night was the coldest of 
the season, nevertheless, the house was 
well filled, and the services peculiarly 
impressive. The attachment of this 
congregation to their minister has been 
steadily increasing since he came 
amongst them, and is well deserved. 
The earnest piety, the eminently social 
qualities and entire devotion to his 
work cannot fail to render Mr. McPhee- 
ters a successful pastor, and one greatly 
beloved by his flock. The increase of 
this church is steady, and their pros- 
pects never were better than at the pre- 
sent time. 

With the progress of the winter and 
temporary suspension of business, the 
spiritual condition of our churches is 
improved. Christians have time to 
look into their own hearts, and look 
back at their lives, and the sight 
is producing, in some of them, contrition 
of spirit and more earnest prayer. 
There are some interesting cases of 
inquirers in our congregations, and a 
few hopeful conversions have occurred 
in the Second Church. As the distrac- 
tion and care of business are withdrawn, 
the world provides another snare for 
the unconverted, and does not always 
spread it in vain for professing Chris- 
tians, in its amusements. This is the 
season for dancing, masquerading, and 
theatre-going, for which St. Louis has 
long been famous. To restrain the 
thoughtlessness of church members, and 
prevent their casting their influence 
into the world’s scale, is one of the 


| difficulties, and a very trying one, of 


our churches. We suffer, in this mat- 
ter, severely from the conduct and con- 
versation of some professors of religion 
from your churches and from those of 
your neighbouring cities. These per- 
sons, whilst known in our community 
to be communicants in eastern churches, 
pay no regard to our customs, but 


¢ openly declare that such restraints are 


unknown in Philadelphia and New 
York. Isthisso?* Have your church- 
es so far discarded the catechisms, as 
that their definition of the sins forbid- 
den in the seventh commandment is 
no longer recognized? Does an atten- 
dance upon “dancing and stage-plays,”’ 
on the part of church members, pass 
amongst you without any attention 
from ministers or church sessions? If 
not, it would be well to correct the evil 
influence of these travelling professors 
of religion, by a public statement con- 
cerning the practice of your churches. 

The division in the Third Presbyte- 
rian Church, (New-school,) to which 
allusion was made in my last, has been 
settled, as [am informed. The minis- 
ter, the Rev. T. M. Post, with the ma- 
jority of the church, will retain the pro- 
perty, satisfying the minority as indi- 
viduals for their interest in it. The 
church will declare itself Congregation- 
al, and the minority, consisting of about 
forty or fifty persons, will seek connex- 
ion with other churches. Congrega- 
tionalism, thus introduced, is not des- 
tined to make much progress in our 
State. Out of St. Louis the New Eng- 
land element is very small, and, as a 
form of Church polity, it is too feeble 
a bond of union and government in our 
mixed population, to commend itself to 
any whose early prejudices and associa- 
tions have not already biased their judg- 
ments. 

In the way of lectures, thus far, this 
winter, we have had something of inter- 
est to our theological community. The 
question of the unity of the races of the 
human family was broached by one of 
our medical men, who took very strong 
ground against it, so far, at least, as 
assertions not very carefully sustained, 
would go. These lectures having ex- 
cited some interest upon the subject, 
have been answered by two of our minis- 
ters, the Rev. Messrs. Lyon and Ander- 
son. That of the last gentleman, de- 
livered before the Mercantile Library 
Association on last Tuesday evening, 
I heard. It was a careful and judicious 
arrangement of the argument upon the 
affirmative side of the question, which 
carried conviction to the large audience 
in attendance, and, I presume, has set- 
tled the matter in the public mind for 
the present season, at least. 

The Jesuits have concluded, also, to 
avail themselves this winter of this 
mode of reaching the popular mind. 
They accordingly procured the Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, and placed one of the 
fathers in it to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on the influence of the Church 
upon society, literature, &c. I learn 
from the papers that he got through in 
three lectures, the last having required 
two attempts, being postponed on ac- 
count of the weather the first time, 
which means on account of having no 
audience. They were all still-born, as 
I presume, for no one seems to have 
heard them, and from a synopsis of 
one, furnished by the lecturer, I sup- 
pose, to the Shepherd of the Valley, 
must have been very dull affairs. They 
now advertise that the course will be con- 
tinued by Orestes A. Brownson, celebra- 
ted for his intellectual pranks and unscru- 


pulous mode of dealing with the truth. 


The extravagancies of Orestes will col- 
lect an audience, for the very impu- 


* So far as we are acquainted with the Pres- 


York, it is not so. There may be cases in 
which mere professors thus conform to the 


pervert (of Oxford) about a year and a half | 
ago.” 


world, but the whole sentiment of the Church 
is decidedly opposed to it.— Eds. of Presb. 


beside the other churches asa helper to’ 


byterian churches in Philadelphia and New 


dence of his falsehoods has something 


entertaining in it; but the populace of 
St. Louis are as little likely to be 
cheated by him, as that of other cities 
before which he has exhibited himself. 

STEVENS. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRINCETON SEMINARY. 


It is proposed to endow a fifth Pro- 
fessorship in this Institution. This 
measure deserves the best consideration 
of the churches. Is it a wise one? 
have read and heard various reasons 
alleged on its behalf, and they appear 
to have a good deal of weight. Still 
some things induce doubt as to its ex- 
pediency, though these perhaps can be 
shown to have little force. 

Would five Professorships require a 

longer course of study than three years? 
It is understood that the time of the 
students at present is very much occu- 
pied with lectures and other exercises. 
Could the number of these be increased, 
without a longer time at the Seminary? 
Some would prefer a four years’ course, 
provided each term embraced but five 
or six months, leaving the other months 
to be spent with ministers having a pas- 
toral charge, at the choice of the stu- 
dents, or by the direction of their Pres- 
byteries, so that with Seminary learn- 
ing our candidates for the ministry may 
acquire a greater amount of practical 
experience for their work. But a four 
years’ course prescribed as the period 
of study at the Seminary for all, and 
not merely for a fewresident graduates, 
is quite a different thing. If our pre- 
sent plans are to be changed, in what 
direction should the change be made ? 
_ Again, under the policy now adopted, 
the students at our Seminaries will 
come, in future years, more than ever 
before, from Colleges of a thoroughly 
Presbyterian character. May we not 
rely on these Colleges for sound instruc- 
tion in mental and moral philosophy? 
Why send a fifth Professor to Princeton 
to teach what will h&ve been already 
taught at Lafayette, Westminster, and 
South Hanover? 

What is the most urgent want of our 
Seminaries, and particularly of the Sem- 
inary at Princeton? Not more men, but 
more books. In the judgmentof many, 
we have a sufficient number of our minis- 
ters whose occupation is the teaching 
of our theological students—some six- 
teen or twenty, when the present chairs 
are all filled, for less than three hun- 
dred pupils. They are among the 
choicest and the ablest men in our min- 
istry; and this is particularly true of 
the men at Princeton, where there will 
soon be four of our most accomplished 
and highly valued ministers. -We may 
well feel thankful to the great Head of 
the Church for giving us such men. 
But alas, how small are our libraries! 
And no measures appear to be in pro- 
gress for enlarging them. What are 
some few thousand volumes, when we 
think of European institutions with their 
scores of thousands ? 

Now would it not be a good way to 
honour the memory of both the vener- 
able men, who so long rendered Prince- 
ton dear to our Zion, to form two col- 
lections of books, one to be called the 
Alexander Library, the other the 
Miller Library? The former might 
embrace works on theology, didactic, 
polemic, and practical; the latter, works 
on church history, government, &Xc. 
No matter for a strict classification, if we 
can but raise money enough to buy fifty 
thousand volumes. Thus we would fill 
up our noble Library building, do 
worthy honour to the men whose long 
lives of piety and learning were so 
great a blessing to our Church, and 
provide a most important and greatly 
needed instrumentality for the educa- 


tion of our future ministers. Now is 
the time to do this. We can do it, if 
we will. A FRIEND. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MESSAGE 


TO THE CHICKASAW GENERAL COUNCIL FROM 
THEIR CHIEF. 


Friends and Fellow Citizens—The 
duties of my office render it incumbent 
upon me to address you at your annual 
gathering, upon such themes as. may 
come before you for your consideration, 
and I exceedingly regret that domestic 
afflictions render it impossible for me to 
do so personally; yet relying upon 
your kind indulgence f be excused, I 
respectfully transmit them in this form. 


Permit me to say to you that at no 


time, since the foundation of our Con- 
stitution, has such important matter 
been laid before you for your considera- 
tion; and I would earnestly suggest to 
you the propriety of patiently investi- 
and every matter that may 
come before you, discarding all party 
strife and sectional feelings, should an 
exist, and of combining heart and hand, 
like brothers, in the discharge of your 
duties. Consult with each other, and 
let wisdom and prudence govern your 
every action, and have only in view the 
common welfare of your people and 
their posterity. So arrange your na- 
tional affairs as to meet the wishes and 
welfare of the people, and rest assured 
of their hearty approval. As it would 
prove irksome to you to advise upon all 
subjects that may come up for your 
consideration, I shall pass over those of 
minor importance, after again directing 
your strict attention to all, and enume- 
rate only such as are of unusual import- 
ance. ‘The first of those, in my con- 
sideration, is the disposal of the large 
amount of moneys this year to be re- 
ceived by the Chickasaws, by them to 
be appropriated for national and other 
purposes; and to enjoin upon you the 
necessity of strictly guarding and ex- 
pending it so as to meet the wants and 
necessities of the people generally. You 
should, in my opinion, provide for the 
liquidation of all just claims against the 
Chickasaw nation, carefully investi- 
gating each, and scrupulously — 
all unnecessary outlays; yet meet al 
just demands with promptness and with- 
out delay; give to every claimant a 
careful and impartial hearing, and con- 
vince them of your honesty and honour. 
I would next advise you to pass such 
acts as may insure the faithful execution 
of our laws, and to provide such as may 
appear to you wanting to promote the 
general welfare. To have an eye to the 
strict, and at the same time economical 
outlays necessary for the disbursements 
necessary to the future operations of our 
government, and be guided in this, as 
in all other things, y your own wisdom 
and forethought. would also urge 
upon you the necessity of fostering our 
schools and means of education as the 
most important means of our future 
welfare; to make such ample provisions 
for educating our rising generation as 
may tend to their benefit and enlighten- 
ment, and to prepare them for the great 
change which is now rapidly going on 


around them, and which soon must so 
materially affect them; to look upon 
education as the surest and speediest 
means of preparing them to meet such 
change as to all reflecting minds must 
be obvious; to prepare their minds by 
educational means to grapple with and 
contend successfully with the world at 
large in the transactions which may and 
must affect them. 

I need not here allude to the many 
and serious frauds which have been 


‘practised upon the Chickasaws by de- 


signing speculators, in defrauding them 
of their moneys due them for reserva- 
tions and other awards by the United 
States Government; but would respect- 
fully suggest to you the aie ea of 
your combined action upon this score, 
and to lay the result of your meditation 
before the new Agent which the said 
Government has appointed to transact 
the business; and that you at the same 
time assure the Government through 
him of the continued love and esteem 
of the Chickasaw people for their State 
neighbours, which they still and ever 
have entertained. Respectfully sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 
D. CoLBERT. 


A true copy. 
For the Presbyterian. 
Interesting Instance of Church 
Extension. 


Messrs. Editors—The Rev. J. D. 
Dudley was installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Crookville, a 
manufacturing village about twenty 
miles from Philadelphia, on the 21st 
ult. The Rev. J. B. Dale preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. John Ley- 
burn, D.D. gave the charge to the pas- 
tor and people. The congregations 
during the day were large, and the oc- 
casion was one of much interest to this 
infant congregation. - 

The church which has thus supplied 
itself with a pastor furnishes a happy 
illustration of what may be accomplished 
by a single church member, who has 
the means and the disposition to use 
them. The church edifice is a hand- 
some building, with tower, dell, and 
clock; the interior is furnished with 
all the modern appliances, such as gas 
lights, organ, &c.; and the basement 
fitted up with a school room, and a 
reading room for the operatives in the 
manufactories; and the whole expense 
of this beautiful and complete structure 
was defrayed by a single individual. 


The cost could not have been less than | 


some ten thousand dollars. The same 
benevolent gentleman is also furnishing 
his former and his present pastors with 
handsome residences, rent free, besides 
scattering abroad his charities through 
other channels. 

Already does the smile of the Head 
of the Church seem to be falling on 
this infant enterprise. The church was 
organized last August or September, 
with sixteen members; this number has 
now increased to thirty-one, all of whom 
except five have been admitted on pro- 
fession of their faith, and nine of whom 


were received on the day of the pastor’s 


installation. Indications of seriousness 
amongst some of the unconverted give 
reason to hope that the newly installed 
pastor may soon see additional evidence 
that the blessing of God is attending 
the labour of his hands. 

The Rev. J. B. Dale, from whose 
arochial bounds the Crookville Church 
as been set off, deserves much credit 

for his zeal in carrying out this and 
other church extension operations in 
that county, and the large-hearted lib- 
erality of this excellent layman ought 
to be an example and stimulus to many 
others who have it in their power to do 
likewise. B. N. 


Death of Professor Moses Stuart. 


We regret to announce the death of 
this venerable theologian and eminent 
man, which took place at his residence 
in Andover, Massachusetts, last Sun- 
day night, 4th inst. The disease, to 
which he fell a victim, was the prevail- 
ing influenza, from which he had suf- 
fered severely for several days. His 
funeral was solemnized on Thursday, 
8th inst. in the Chapel of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, which for so long a 
‘time had been the scene of his labours, 
and echoed to his fervent utterance of 
praise and exhortation. The leading 
dates in Professor Stuart’s biography 
may be briefly given. He was born on 
the 26th of March, 1780, in Wilton, 
Connecticut, and had nearly completed 
the seventy-second year of his age. 
He received his academical education 
at Yale College, where he graduated in 
1799, remaining in that Institution as 
a tutor from 1802 to 1804. Leaving 
the profession of the Law, for which he 
had studied, he determined to engage 
in the ministry of the gospel, and hav- 
ing completed his preparation for the 
sacred office, became the pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church in New 
Haven in 1806. In 1810 he was ap- 

ointed Professor of Sacred Literature 
in the Theological Seminary, at An- 
dover, in which office he continued un- 
til 1848, when he was led to resign it 
by continued ill health and the growing 
infirmities of age, having discharged 
its duties for the protracted space of 
thirty-eight years Y. Tribune. 


Persecution in Madagascar. 


In the London Missionary Magazine for 
December 1851, is an interesting narrative, 
full of details relative to this painful subject. 
The narrative consists of extracts from the 
journal of a native Malagasy, and has been 
translated into the English language by one 
of the Society’s missionaries. It appears 
that the determination of the idolatrous 
Queen to uproot the “new religion” is of 
the most immovable character. Rich and 
poor, bond and free, the officers of the 
army, and the princes of the blood royal, 
are alike the victims of the royal displea- 
sure, and are made to suffer its conse- 
quences. Yet, in spite of all, the prohibited 
religion spreads. Prudence dictates con- 
cealment; but, when discovered, then love 
and truth impel to the most fearless and 
self-sacrificing confessions. ‘There is, there- 
fore, no fear that Christianity itself will be 
exterminated. As it was in the times of 
Roman Paganism, so is it in the present era 
of Madagascar history; for every Christian 
martyred, two heathens are probably made 
Christians by the resistle#s moral spectacle 
of such voluntary self-surrender. But we 
are bound none the less to sympathize with 
the accumulated anguish of thousands of 
individuals, whose goods are seized, whose 
property is confiscated, whose wives and 
children are sold into perpetual slavery, 
whose very lives are sacrificed to the de- 
mon of idolatrous tyranny. Madagascar is 
beyond the pale of civilized nations, and no 
diplomacy intervenes to abate the furious 
rigour of her children’s fate. Yet, let the 


facts be known that, in the last out-burst of 
this protracted persecution, four persons 
| have been burnt alive; fourteen precipitated 


from a high rock and crushed to death; a 


hundred and seventeen persons condemned 
to work in chains as long as they live; 
twenty persons cruelly flogged with rods; 
besides one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-eight mulcted in heavy 
penalties, reduced into slavery, and com- 
pelted to buy themselves back, or deprived 
of their wives and: families. 


France.—M. Lenoir, who was lately 
fined by the Court of Limoges, for preach- 
ing the gospel, has succeeded in his appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Paris. That 
Court has decided that strangers residing in 
France are to enjoy, equally with natives, 
the right of publicly professing their reli- 
gion ; that public meetings for religious wor- 
ship are not to be considered illegal, on the 
ground of being presided over by a foreign- 
er; that the law prohibiting clubs and other 
public meetings, is not to apply to meetings 
held for religious purposes; and that dissent- 
ing ministers holding such meetings are not 
to be interfered with any more than those 
paid by the State. This decision has given 
the most lively satisfaction to the Protes- 
tants of France, and awakened feelings of 
deepest gratitude to the Great Head of the 
Church, 


GaMBLING IN correspon- 
dent of the London 7imes states that the 
result of “the Derby” race for the past year 
was the transfer of not less than £200,000 
from the hands of “the Ring,”’ or profes- 
sional betters, to those of “the gentlemen,” 
£45,000 of which was stated to have been 
lost by one individual, the owner of a bet- 
ting list. | 


ConvERSIONS FROM Popery.—The Zon- 
don Warder states that a solicitor and twen- 
ty other persons have abandoned Popery 
within the last month or two in Dublin. 


Tne Irish Romanists anp Louis Napo- 
LtKoN.—The Lohdon Tablet of Saturday 
undertakes the defence of Louis Napoleon, 
and considers that he “has placed himself 
more exactly in accordance with the facts 
of the case, (as presented by the position 
of France,) and that what he has done and 
is doing seems more exactly to represent 
the intrinsic condition and circumstances of 
France than any thing else that has been 
offered to, or has existed in, that country 
since the palmiest days of the former Na- 
poleon.”” ‘This, in fact, seems to be the 
opinion of the Roman Catholic priests of 
Ireland. 


TEETOTALISM IN St. ANDREW’s UNI- 
vERsITY.—A ‘T'otal Abstinence Society has 
lately been formed among the students at- 
tending this ancient University. It already 
numbers nearly a fourth of the whole atten- 
dance at the United College. 


Mr. Layarp.—At a soiree given to Mr. 
Layard at Northampton, in England, the 
enterprising traveller and antiquary gave an 
interesting account of the means taken by 
Colonel Rawlinson and himself to decipher 
the trilingual inscriptions, &c, found on the 
memorials which were excavated, and ef 
the beautiful labyrinthine chambers discov- 
ered among the ruins. The result of those 
discoveries had been completely to silence 
the common remark, that there was no hu- 
man confirmation of many of the historic 
facts related in the Bible. ‘They possessed 
now a valuable collection of contemporary 
records, executed at the time when many 
of the most important events mentioned in 
the Scriptures were performed, inscyibed by 
those who were actors in those events, and 
completely tallying with the facts described 
by the sacred historians. 


A Puvuratist.—The death of the Rev. 
George Robson of Erbistock, near Wrex- 
ham, will cause a number of vacancies in 
this neighbourhood in situations which he 
had held for a great number of years. It is 
supposed that since his nomination by Bishop | 
Haseley he has raised £100,000 from the 
livings he held.—Carnarvon Herald. 


Hersarium.—The late Mr. Fielding of 
Lancaster, has bequeathed his Herbarium 
to the University of Oxford, upon certain 
conditions. This collection, formed at a 
very large expense, is understood to consist 
of 70,000 species, forming one of the most 
complete herbaria in the world. 


ARISTOCRACY IN ENGLAND.—The income 
of the Duke of Devonshire is upwards of 
five thousand dollars a day, or two millions 
a year! 


BEsoTTeD coun- 
try churches that have miraculous images 
of our Lady of Childbirth, have not failed 
to send them to Madrid for the Queen to 
avail herself of their influence. Her Ma- 
jesty has locked up in her private oratory 
several relics brought to the Palace for the 
same purpose. 


Monument To Cotumsus.—The Coun- 
cil General of Genoa has just contributed 
15,000 francs towards the erection of the 
monument to Columbus, which is to be 
erected in that city. 


Lorp Broveuam.—Galignani’s Messen- 
ger contradicts the statement that Lord 
Brougham is preparing a work upon France 
and England for the press in both countries, 
and states that the attention of the noble 
Lord, at his residence at Cannes, has been 
| wholly devoted to mathematical and optical 
studies. | | 


INTELLIGENCE OF THE ENGLISH PREss, 
—The London Times, in referring to the 
debates on Kossuth, in our Congress, men- 
tions Mr. Toombs of Guenada! (Georgia,) 
and Mr. Hale of New Holland! (New 
Hampshire,) as making certain proposi 
tions. 


Astronomy,—A curious fact for astrono- 
mers has just been ascertained. In the pa- 
pers of the celebrated Lalande, recently 
presented to the Academy of Sciences by 
M. Arago, there is a note to the effect that 
so far back as the 25th of October, 1800, he 
and Burckhardt were of opinion, from cal- 
culations, that there must be a planet be- 
yond Uranus; and they occupied them- 
selves for some time in trying to discover 
its precise position.— Liferary Gazette. 


Antiquities aT Rome.—A few weeks 
ago we announced that extensive excava- 
tions were making in the Appian Way at 
Rome, and that a vast number of tombs, 
both of the patrician and plebeian class, had 
already been brought to light. These “dig- 
gings” have excited very marked interest in 
the learned circles of this city ; and a dis- 
tinguished archeologist has proposed that a 
general subscription shall be raised in Eu- 
rope for continuing them.—London Athe- 
nzum. 


Deatu oF AN Artist.—Turner, the great 
English landscape painter, died at his resi- 
dence, No. 47 Queen Ann street, London, 
on Friday, December 19, aged 76. He 
was never married, and leaves a very large 
fortune made by his art; he was the son of 
a barber, His finished oil paintings have : 
latterly ranged in price from $3500 to $7000. 


Sir Joun is just made 
public that the last person to communicate 
with Sir John Franklin, was Captain Mar- 
tin of the British whaler Enterprise. It 
was in 1845. The Enterprise was along- 
side the Erebus in Melville Bay, and Sir 


John invited Captain Martin to dine with 
him, which the latter declined doing as the 
wind was fair to go South. Sir John, while 
conversing with Captain Martin, told him 
that he had five years’ provisions, which 
he could make last seven, and his people 
were busily engaged in salting down birds, 
of which they had several casks full already, 
and twelve men were out shooting more, 
Thisrenders it highly probable that Sir John 
and his companions are still alive, cruising In 
that mysterious open sea which covers the 
Pole. What a narrative will theirs be, 


should they ever return! 
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‘temperance, 
the United States. 


Lecrunss om Porrricat Arariex 
Bunzzcrs; together with Six Lectures on In- 
. dedicated to the Working Men of 
By Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
12meo, pP- 


Boston, 1852, John P. Jewett & Co. 
Cowperthwait § Co» Pisla 


. For sale by T. 
delphia. | 
The venerable author, retiring from the 

‘active duties of his profession, is devoting 

‘the close of his days to the preparation of 

his works for the press. This is the first 


volume in order, and it is to be followed |. 


by five or six others. Dr. Beecher has 
occupied a prominent place inthe Ameri- 
can pulpit, and secured no ordinary share 
of theological renown. His full stature 
will be better determined when the world 
and Church are permitted to examine him 
through the press. No one will deny to 
him the character of a vigorous thinker 
and masculine writer. Whether all his 
theological views will bear the test, is a 
question which we are not called at pre- 
sent toconsider. This first volume em- 
bodies many sound views, on the subjects 
indicated in the title, which are given with 
original force. 

Caantry axp rts Frorits; or, Christian Love as 
Manifested in the Heart and Life. By Jonathan 
Edwards, some time Pastor of the Church at 
Northampton and President of the College of 

‘New Jersey. Edited from the original manu- 
scripts, with an Introduction, by Tryon Edwards. 


- New York, 1852, Robert Carter & Brothers ; Phi- 
ladelphia, William S. Martien. 12mo, pp. 530. 


That we should have a new work from 
the pen of President Edwards, is a rare 
treat, indeed. After slumbering for so 
many years, amidst inaccessible manu- 
scripts, it comes forth like a resurrection, 
and to the Christians of this day it must 
prove acceptable. It consists of sixteen 
Lectures, amply unfolding and illustrating 
the scriptural doctrine of charity or love. 
They form a favourable specimen of Presi- 
dent Edwards’s practical preaching. Dr. 
Edwards, the editor of the publication, 
communicates the fact, that a vast body of 
unpublished manuscripts of this eminent 
man are in his possession, and all care- 
fully preserved. We should very much 
like to know whether there is in the col- 
lection a treatise on Church Government. 
We were told many years since, on an 
authority which we then esteemed good, 
that President Edwards had left such a 
treatise, in which he gave his reasons for 
preferring Presbyterianism. If it were 
so, why should -he not be permitted to 
speak out these views, after so long a 
silence? Congregationalism ought not to 


_ fear such a publication, and there are 


Presbyterians who would be ready to take 
the responsibility of it. Dr. Edwards can 
answer the question, and we really wish 
he would either confirm or deny the re- 
port. 
SatanpER anv THE Dracon; a Romance of the 

Hartz Prison. By Frederick William Shelton, 


M.A. New York, 1852, John S. Taylor. 12mo, 
pp. 250. 


On the appearance of a former edition, 
this allegory was highly commended in the 
Presbyterian. The design of it is to por- 
tray the character and effects of that ever 
living demon, Slander, and the manner in 
which this is done is original. The author 
wields a graphic and powerful pen, and 
throws a drapery around the subject, which 
a@ common writer could not fabricate and 
arrange. Many who would not look intoa 
didactic treatise on the subject, would find 
themselves irresistibly drawn along by a 
writer of so much fancy and taste. 

Mr Saviour; or Devotional Meditations in Prose 
and Verse, on the Names and Titles of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. John East, A. M. 
Rector of Croscombe, England. Seventeenth 


edition. Boston, 1852, John P. Jewett & Co. 
18mo, pp. 252. 


This is a delightful little book for devo- 
tional reading. We read it some years 
since with pleasure, since which it has 
gone through numerous editions. To 
those in whose ears the name My Saviour 
sounds as the sweetest music, this volume 
will be acceptable, and the more they fill 
their minds and hearts with the theme, 
the happier will they be. . 

Pgacr 1x Betizvine, Exemplified in the Pastdr’s 
Daughter, Clergyman’s Wife, Pious Mother, and 
Dying Saint; being the Memoirs of Mrs. Ann 
East, written by her husband, the Rev. John East, 


A. M., author of “ My Saviour.” Boston, 1852, 
John P. Jewett § Co. 18mo, pp. 270. 


The author of the preceding work here 
appears as the biographer of his wife, 
whose character is exhibited under the 
different relations mentioned in the title. 
The whole Memoir is one which might 
well be placed among our choice biogra- 
phy. The exemplary life and death of a 
pious woman, who, like Mrs. East, made 
religion at once her guide and comfort, 
should be to the Christian objects of deep- 
er interest than the feats of proud states- 
men and warriors. They may learn from 
such records something that will help them 
to finish their own course with joy. 


Atxomuc, on tHe Gotpen Rozz; a Tale of the 
Sea. With twenty-four engravings. Boston, 1852, 
John P. Jewett § Co. 18mo, pp. 144. 


Oxp Iron Sips; the Story of a Shipwreck. Bos- 
ton, 1852, John P. Jewett § Co. 18mo, pp. 142, 


Witty tat Warperrer. By the author of Alno- 
nomuc. Boston, 1852, John P. Jewett § Co. 18mo, 
pp- 144, 


Tyg Younes Rover. By the author of the Way- 
Trark. Boston, 1852, John P. Jewett § Co. 18mo, 

pp. 144. 

This is a series of tales by the same au- 
thor, which we have not had time to read, 
but which seem to embrace exciting scenes 
and incidents, abundantly illustrated by en- 
gravings. 

Roesr Mictrer; or Heroism in Humble Life. A 

Narrative by George Orme. With an Introduc- 


.tion by James W. Alexander, D.D. New York, 
1852, Robert Carter & Brothers. 18mo, pp. 185. 


This volume, so strongly introduced to the 
American public by Dr. Alexander, is one 
of rare interest, as exemplifying the moral 
influence which may be exerted by one 


man, even in humble life, upon the spiritual 


destiny of his fellows. The subject of the 
notice was a man in the common walks of 
life, whose heart God touched and inspired 
with unusual zeal. He devoted his life in 
visiting the deepest sinks of pollution, and 
rescuing the numerous victims of vice daily 
brought to his notice. The picture of hu- 
man degradation which such a place as 
London presents, almost surpasses belief. 
The lanes, alleys, and cellars of such a 
metropolis enshroud many a scene of 
wretchedness and moral pollution, of which 
the ordinary visitor has no conception. It 
may serve to stimulate Christian philan- 
thropy to accompany Mr. Miller in his 
visits of mercy and walks 2f - usefulness. 
Our own cities have the’r dens of infamy, 
but where are the self-denyng and devoted 


men who are willing to carry the gospel 
into them ? 

_ We have received Norton’s Literary 
Almanac for 1852, which contains much 
useful matter; Littell’s Living Age, num- 
ber 399; the Missionary Herald, the Evan- 
gelical Repository, andthe Moravian Church 
Miscellany for January. 


CAUSES OF INSANITY. 


Dr. Jarvis of Dorchester lately de- 
livered before the Norfolk (Massachu- 
setts) District Medical Society an Ad- 
dress on the Causes of Insanity, which 
is now printed by vote of the Society. 
‘The subject is one to which the author 
has devoted much professional attention 
for many years. His familiar acquaint- 
ance with past and cotemporary know- 
ledge, together with a critical study in 
actual life of the habits of men, with 
the mental and physical effects thereof, 
renders the following conclusion of the 
address very emphatic, and very instruc- 
tive, especially to parents. 


“In review of this history of the 
cause of insanity, we find that very few 
of them diminish with the progress of 
the world. Some are stationary, re- 
maining about the same in the savage, 
the barbarous, and the civilized state, 
while many of them increase and create 
more and more mental disorder. — 

Insanity is, then, a part of the price 
which we pay for civilization. The 
causes of the one increase with the 
developments and results of the other. 
This is not necessarily the case, but it 
is s@now. The increase of knowledge, 
the improvements in the arts, the mul- 
tiplication of comforts, the ameliora- 
tion of manners, the growth of refine- 
ment, and the elevation of morals, do 
not of themselves disturb men’s cerebral 
organs and create mental disorder. 
But with them come more opportunities 
and rewards for great and excessive 
mental action, and uncertain and haz- 
ardous employments, and consequently 
more disappointments, more means and 
provocations for sensual indulgence, 
more dangers of accidents and injuries, 
more groundless hopes, and more pain- 
ful struggles to obtain that which is 
beyond their reach, or to effect that 
which is impossible. 

The deductions, then, drawn from 
the prevalence and effects of causes, 
corroborate the opinion of nearly all 
writers, whether founded on positive 
and known facts, on analogy, on com- 
putation or conjecture, that insanity is 
an increasing disease. In this opinion 
all agree.” 


\ 


A New and Valuable Invention. 
We saw yesterday at the office of 


article which he calls ‘‘Ligneous Mar- 
ble,” which cannot fail to come into 
general use as soon as it is known. It 
is @ composition of Mr. Friend’s inven- 
tion, which is laid on wood, and bears 
so close a resemblance to real marble 
that nothing but its weight can betray 
it. The specimens already made, are 
variegated tables and mantles of the 
richest description of jasper, cornelian, 
lapis-lazuli, &c. It is said to be unin- 
jured by lemon juice and all the ordi- 
nary staining matters usual in a house. 
What adds immensely to its useful- 
ness, is a fact that it may be used as a 
finish for walls, and is susceptible of 
forming all shades of colour. We can- 
not imagine any thing more gorgeous 
than walls and columns of this splendid 
material. For tables, stands, &c. it is 
handsomer, more durable, lighter and 
easier managed than marble. Persons 
in want of rich furniture, and builders 
generally, should lose no time in exam- 
ining this rare and valuable invention. 
It may add interest to the fact to know 
that the inventor and nearly all the 
men in his employ are Hungarians, 
exiled because of their devotion to their 
country. Mr. Friend is a thorough 
scholar, and officiates as Professor of 
Chemistry in one of our colleges.— 
New York Tribune. 


Georgey the Hungarian Traitor. 


The following details upon the pre- 
sent situation and mode of life of the 
once promising, but now fallen and un- 
happy Hangarian general, are taken 
from a letter dated Klagenfurt, and 
addressed to the Weser-Zeitung. Ar- 
thur Georgey, the former Commander- 
in-Chief of the Hungarian army, has 
resided in Klagenfurt for these last 
two years without his presence having 
made the slightest difference to the 
quiet course of events in the town. 
The man who shook first the throne of 
his sovereign, and afterwards the revo- 
lutionary government of his country, 
now beguiles his privacy and loneliness 
with fanciful experiments in chemistry 
and physics. His usual companion is 
an Englishman, who scarcely ever stirs 
from his side, but with this exception 
he is almost estranged from society; 
and the only family which he has been 
known to visit (this but very rarely) is 
that of the cloth manufacturer, Mur, 
whose acquaintance he made during his 
residence at Prague ten years ago, 
when, having left the 13th Hussars, 
he applied himself diligently to chemi- 
cal pursuits. Every now and then a 
rumour is spread that Georgey is about 
to establish chemical works in the 
town. He suffers no lack of money, 
but draws from our (the Austrian) 
Government a yearly pension of 3000 
florins, while the Russians have already 
sent him 60,000 roubles in two instal- 
ments, the first of 20,000, and the 
second of 40,000 roubles; so at least 
say those who pass for the initiated. 
It is generally believed that he is 
commissioned by the Government with 
the preparation of a military history of 
the Hungarian war, as several impe- 
rial officers qualified to assist him in 
such a work have latterly taken up 
their residence here, and visit him very 
frequently, to whom also he dictates 
by the hour. His wife, a handsome 
woman, was formerly a governess at 


Prague; he married her in a fit of 


vexation, on account of a slight he had 
met with from her mistress, to whom 
he was paying his addresses. His 
household is placed on the simplest 
footing. He keeps a cook, a nurse, 
and a man-servant, a Slovack, for- 
merly a Honved, who was his ser- 
vant during the war. Among the 
common people his appearance awa- 
kens rather aversion than sympathy; 
indeqd, it is said that three seve- 
ral attempts have been made here on 
his life. However, it is but seldom 


that he is seen, as he will remain in 
the house # month together, unless 


| compelled by the tearful entreaties of 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Friend, No. 195 Broadway, a new. 


his wife to take a walk in the precincts 


of the town. At such times the young 
man (he was only born in 1818) pre- 
sents a deplorable aspect. 
eyes are fixed in an stare; 
his cheeks are pale, and fallen in; his 
walk is weary, and he stoops as he 
goes. He usually wears a blue pale- 
tot, into the hinder pockets of which 
his hands are thrust. As if uneasy, he 
never looks straight at any one, nor takes 
the least notice if saluted. His whole 
exterior suggests the unhappy condi- 
tion of a man to whom life is a bur- 
den. Very recently his wife has pre- 
sented him with a fine boy, his first 
child.” This event, usually so welcome 
in families, appears to have shot no 
ray of joy into hi#troubled mind. 
Who should seek in this forlorn crea- 
ture the hero who, three years since, 
commander and dictator of Hungary, 
dispensed the destinies of thirteen mil- 
lions of men? 


An Act of Charity is Never 
Thrown away. 


A young man, by name Eugene 
A , clerk with a rich. merchant, at 
a salary of twelve hundred francs a 
year, recently came into an inheritance 
in @ very unexpected way, and under 
some curious circumstances. Eugene, 
in going to his counting-house each 
morning at nine o'clock; generally 
followed the same route, and thus was 
in the habit of meeting, daily, at the 
same spot, an old beggar, whose vene- 
rable aspect had made a strong impres- 
sion on him, and to whom he every 
week gave his modest alms. The beg- 
gar and the young man, without ever 
having spoken together, had formed an 
acquaintance with each other. One 
day last winter, towards the end of the 
month, which means, being interpreted, 
that the golden tide in Eugene’s purse 
was running very low, our young friend, 
after having given to the old beggar his 
last sous, saw a poor woman coming to- 
wards him, carrying her child pressed 
in her arms, which stretched its little 
hands towards him. His first move- 
ment was to thrust his hand in his 
pocket, but he found nothing; to refuse 
relief was distressing, more especially 
after the expectation of aid excited by 
his motions. Eugene instantly took 
from his pocket the small loaf of bread, 
which constituted his usual morning re- 
past, and thrusting it into the hands of 
the poor woman, hastened away, never 
dreaming that he had gained an income 
of eight hundred francs. In effect, the 
old beggar has just died, leaving a sum 
of fifteen thousand francs, and a will, 
by which he appoints Eugene A- 
his sole legatee, stating, that on the day 
on which he had seen the young man 


give his small loaf to the poor woman, | 


he had determined to leave all he was 
worth to him who knew so well how to 
practise charity. The name of the 
old man was Jerome S He died 
in the hospital, leaving no relatives. 


Anecdote of the Revolution. 

Colonel William Williams, a delegate 
in Congress from Connecticut, after 
having signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, said to one of his companions: 


“If we are defeated in our struggle 
for independence, this day’s work will 
make bad work for me. I have held a 
commission in the rebel army; I have 
written for the rebel newspapers; I am 
the son-in-law of a rebel Governor; and 
now I have affixed my name to this 
rebel Declaration. My sins are, there- 
fore, too great to be pardoned by our 
royal master; I then must be hanged.” 
The other gentleman answered:—“I 
believe that my case is not so desper- 
ate, for I have had no connection with 
the army; nor can it be proved that 
heretofore I have written or done any 
thing obnoxious to the mother coun- 
try.” The immediate and prompt re- 
ply was, “ Then, sir, you deserve to be 
hanged !”’ 


The Poor Helping Themselves. 


Some ten years ago, a merchant in 
New York came home on Saturday 
evening to his family. He had worked 
his way up from indigence to a compe- 
tency; and after supper he was thinking 
of the way in which a good Providence 
had led and prospered him. 

‘‘Here I am, with my healthy and 


happy family; our present wants are— 


all supplied, and my increasing business 
promises a future abundance. How 
many who started in life with me are 
either in the grave, or worse off than I 
am! What reason for gratitude! 

Thus his mind was running, but now 
he thought aloud: ‘‘ My dear, I believe 
I'll go and see that family in H—— 
street. I hear they are very poor; may 
be they are suffering.” 

He put on his hat, and a quick step 
soon brought him to the humble dwel- 
ling of a Welsh family, consisting of a 
father and mother, and six or seven 
children. It was a basement. As he 
descended the steps, he listened, and 
heard them singing their evening song. 
**No distress here, but I’ll go in.” He 
found the tenement neat as wax, and 
every eye brightened up even to see a 
stranger. He hoped he had not spoiled 
their song, and was glad to find them 
happy. 

‘‘'Yes,”’ he replied, “‘ we ought to be 
happy, but’—and tears choked his 
utterance—* but I could get no work 
this week. O, if I could get any thing 
to do, these poor babes should not go 
to bed without their suppers.” 

‘‘ But have you nothing to eat ?” 

“Not a mouthful in the house, sir; 
but we couldn’t do without our evening 
song!” 

‘“‘Can’t you get any work?” 

“We are all willing, and the larger 
ones are able to do a little; and we had 
rather live on fifty cents a week, than 
have a dollar in charity.” 

By this time the merchant’s eye 
moistened. He went home quicker than 
he came, and soon returned with a well- 
filled basket. Shortly, he found a place 
for the father in a mechanic’s shop, 
where he did well for about twelve 
months, when he died. He also pro- 
cured employmenf for the mother and 
eldest daughters, in making shot bags. 
The compensation was small, but so 
many hands engaged brought not only 
their daily bread and a good appetite, 
but self-respect, industrious habits, and 
@ conscious independence. Moreover, 
in this way the girls were prepared 
essentially to aid their mother in the 
support of the family after the death of 


| their father. The eldest son for a while 


became wayward, but the good mer- 


chant looked after him, found him em- 


ployment, and he is now an excellent 
man. 

The daughters—one of them is the 
wife of a worthy mechanic in Pennsyl- 


His sunken 


out a shilling in his pocket, havin 


vania; another is the wife of a young 
minister who is just commencing the 
work of preaching the gospel to his 
countrymen in the Welsh language; 
another, with her needle, is earning at 
an average of seventy-five cents a day 
through the year, for the support of her 
mother and the younger children at 
school; while all the members of this 
interesting family are members of the 
Welsh church. Thus was a deserving 
family saved from suffering and despair, 
and perhaps some of them from a life 
of infamy and ruin. Thus were they 
made useful members of society, and 
ornaments in the Christian Church. 
That merchant is daily receiving com- 
pound interest on all the capital in- 
vested in this good work. Never will he 
forget that Saturday evening visit and 
song, and never is he weary of telling 
how to encourage the poor to help them- 
selves. — Youth’s Cabinet. 


—_ 


CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


The Cleveland Herald says that a boy 
who was recently passing through the 
woods near Sandusky, met a couple of 
deer, whose horns were locked so close- 
ly that they could not dissever them; 
whereupon he took a rope, fastened the 
antlers tightly together by tying them, 
called assistance, and captured them. 


Heathen Origin of Christmas. 


In spite of all the drilling of theolo- 
gians, and all the learned fustian of 
those who ascribe every thing ancient 
to Greece or Romé, the inherent senti- 


‘|ment and the apparent action of the. 


people still point to the true Re ae 
of Christmas—the great Yule Feast 
of our Gothic ancestors. Long before 
the name of the Saviour was heard in 
Scandinavia, this carousal was the chief 
festival of the worshippers of Odin and 
Thor; celebrated on the longest night 
of the year, and intended as a sign of 
joy for the return of the sun, which 
was then at its greatest southern decli- 
nation. Yule Night was called the 
‘Mother Night,” and esteemed to be 
the fruitful mother of three hundred, 
and sixty-five children. But we must 
not write a dissertation. Every man 
not wilfully ignorant ought to know 
that this great festival is purely Scan- 
dinavian, or Heathen if you will, and 
that it has no legitimate connexion 
with any institution of the Church, or 
of ancient Greece or of Rome. It is 
true, the missionaries who first spread 
Papal doctrine in Sweden endeavoured 
to substitute Christ for Thor at this 
festival, but they never succeeded; 
what they got was merely a compro- 
mise—they drank to Thor, and Thor’s 
friends drank to the Saviour in return. 
Consequently, the general feeling of 
the people, even at this late day, is 
that Christmas is a day of feasting and 
revelry, of games, visits, carousals, and 
any thing whereby they can have a 
“good time.” So did they yesterday: 
some were sleighing; some target- 
shooting; some visiting; some feast- 
ing; some drunk; some seeking shows; 
and all alive with hospitable thoughts 
and deeds. Hundreds went to other 
places for pleasure; thousands stayed 
at home for the same. Hundreds 
rushed to theatres, concerts, &c.; thou- 
sands quietly visited their friends. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The Home Journal says:—A few 
cakes of the newly invented solidified 
milk have found their way to this 
country. The article resembles in col- 
our, consistency, weight, and feel, cakes 
of pale yellow soap. One pound, grated 
into boiling water, will make several 
gallons of very good milk. It is war- 
ranted to keep any number of years. 
Price, in England, one dollar per pound. 
It is not yet, we believe, for sale here. 
A friend, however, whom curiosity led 
to import a small quantity, has tried it, 
and assures us that it is all that it claims 
to be—a real blessing to mothers and 
mariners. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Rewarp or Merit.—Mr. John Hender- 
son, one of the contractors for erecting the 
Crystal Palace, and the originator of that 
most beautiful part of it—the transept, (as 
stated in the London Times, and confirmed 
by Mr. Paxton in his speech at Derby,)— 
came to London a very young man, with- 
per- 
formed the feat of walking from Perthshire 
(nearly five hundred miles) in fourteen 
days, and has raised himself entirely to 
his position by industry, perseverance, and 
ability. | 


TEMPORAL ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM 
Clegram, 
the able engineer of the’ Gloucester and 
Berkeley Canal, in returning thanks to the 
shareholders, a few days since, on the oc- 
casion of a vote of two hundred and fifty 
guineas, as a testimonial, made the follow- 
ing interesting statement relative to the 


benefit which, he thinks, has resulted from 


the observance of the Sabbath, to the ex- 
tensive establishment under his charge: 
*“ He had now had the honour of serving 
them for a quarter of a century, and it had 
ever been his endeavour, and that of his 
son, to do the best they could for the im- 
provement of this concern. ‘There cer- 
tainly had been a blessing resting upon all 
they had done; they had asked for that 
blessing, and it had been poured down. 
He could assure the proprietors that the 
had watched this concern narrowly, and 
stated that, ever since they had done 
away with Sunday working, Providence 
had looked upon it favourably, and blessed 
all their undertakings; and he hoped it 
would continue to do so.” 


Ernest Kiss.—This is the singular name 
of a singular man, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Hungarian Generals, who 
were taken prisoners and executed by the 
Austrians in the late war. The following 
notice of him is condensed from an interest- 
ing account of Hungarian Generals, pub- 
lished in a foreign journal:—“ Ernest Kiss 
was a wealthy proprietor, owning twenty- 
three villages, and was a man of excessive 
personal elegance as well as of chivalric 
courage. He regularly sent his linen.all the 
way from Hungary to Paris to be washed, 
and was, in similar respects, a D’Orsay as 
well as a Bayard. His coolness in danger 
was remarkable; and it is told of him that 
on one day, within reach of an Austrian bat- 
tery, making an observation, he ordered his 
servant to bring him a cup of chocolate. 
A shot took it from his hand and killed his 
horse. ‘Clumsy rascals!’’ said Kiss, 
“they have upset my breakfast.”” When 
taken out with three others to be shot, he 
was superbly dressed. The order was 
given to fire, and his companions fell, while 
he stood untouched. ‘“ You have forgotten 
me,’’ said Kiss, in his usual tone of voice. 
The corporal of the platoon stepped up and 
fired, and the ball striking him in the fore- 
head, he fell dead without a struggle.” 


Tue anp THE Reason.—Horne 
Tooke, when at Eaton, was one day asked 
by the master the reason why a certain 
verb governed a particular case. He an- 
swered, “I don’t know.” “That is im- 
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possible,” said the master. “I know you | 


are not ignorant, but obstinate.’? Horne, 
however, persisted, and the master flogged. 
After the punishment, the master quoted 
the rule of grammar which bore on the 
subject, and Horne instantly replied, “I 
know that very well, but you did not ask 
me for the rule—you demanded the rea- 
son. 


Tue Capito. — The following particulars 
will be interesting at this time, in connection 
with the accounts of the late fire in the Con- 
gressional Library. The entire building covers 
an acre and a half, and 1820 feet of ground. 


The length of front is 352} feet. 
Depth of wing, 121, 
East projection and steps, depth, ee © 
West projection and steps, 
Height of wings to top of balustrade, 70 ‘¢¢ 
Height to top of centre dome, 145 «6 


Senate Chamber, length, 74 feet, height, 42 
Representatives’ Chamber,—length, 95 

feet, height, 60 «8 
Height of Central Rotunda, 96 << 
The North wing was commenced in the year 


1793, and finished in 1800; cost $480,000 
South wing, commenced 1803, finished 
1808; cost 308,000 


Centre, commenced 1818, finished 1827; 
cost 


Total cost, $1,746,000 

The grounds of the Capitol embrace twenty- 

two and a halfacres, surrounded by a substan- 

tial iron-railing, the length of which is four- 
fifths of a mile. 


HINTS. 


Ee The real object of education is to 
give children resources that will endure as 
long as life endures; habits that will ame- 
liorate, not destroy; occupation that will 
render sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, 
age venerable, life more dignified and use- 
ful, and death less terrible. 


Es Handel was such a miser, that at 
the very time he was in receipt of fifty 
pounds a night from the opera, he was 
frequently known to wear a shirt for a 
month, to save the expense of washing. 

ap Girls who rise early and walk apace, 

Steal roses from Aurora’s face ; 
But when they yawn in bed till ten, 
Aurora steals them back again. 


[> Instruct your son well, or others 
will instruct him ill. No child goes alto- 
gether untaught. Send him to the school 
of wisdom, or he will go off himself to the 
rival academy, kept by the lady with the 
cap and bells. ‘There is always teaching 
going on of some sort, just as in fields— 
vegetation is never idle. 


Ee In the 23,000,000 of the United 
States population there are more persons 
who habitually read and write than can be 
found in 150,000,000 in Europe in one 
area, marked off in any shape you please. 


E> If you should see a man digging in 
a snow-drift with the expectation of finding 
valuable ore, or planting seeds on the roll- 
ing billows, you would say at once that he 
was beside himself. But in what respect 
does this man differ from you, while you 
sow the seeds of idleness and dissipation 
in your youth, and expect the fruits of age 
will be a good constitution, elevated affec- 
tions, and holy principles! 


Slander.—Surgery may heal a bodily 
wound; but what balm can bind up the 
bite of a slanderous tongue? Robbery may 
be recompensed by restitution; but how 
can you ever make amends to the man you 
have traduced? I tell you truly, not all 
the wealth you have in the world can wipe 
away the wrong you have done in such a 
case. * 


A Suggestion—The Boston Post says 
the book-case which the Queen of England 
is about to present to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria will cost $50,000. If she would give 
him the New Testament, worth one dollar, 
and then give him $49,999 to read it, there 
might be some prospect of improvement in 
the young rascal. 


“FARM AND GARDEN. 


PROTECTION FOR LATE-sowN CrRopPs.— 
The question is, how can late-sown crops 
be best protected from the severity and 
changes of the weather? I answer, through 
a judicious ‘top-dressing, byway of shelter- 
ing and protecting the tender blades and 
rootlets from the intense frosts and relaxing 
thaws of the approaching season, and to 
quicken them into action so soon as the 
earliest breath of spring breathes upon them, 
so that by rapid growth they may make up 
for backwardness in the fall, and mature in 
season to escape blight. To this end I re- 
commend a top-dressing of unrotted litter, 
forked from the barn-yard stable-manure, to 
be carted on and spread evenly and lightly 
over the grain, as soon as the first frost shall 
have frozen the ground sufficiently hard to 
prevent the wheels from cutting into it. 
The first rain or snow afterwards will flat- 
ten it down, close over and around the roots, 
protecting them in a great degree from the 
intensity of succeeding frosts, and affording 
to them invigorating warmth and nourish- 
ment for an early start in the spring. If 
the ground has been well manured previous 
to seeding, care must be taken to carry out 
as little of the short dung with the litter as 
possible; this can easily be managed by 
shaking off extraneous matter in forking. 
If sufficient litter is not at hand at first to 
top-dress the whole, whatever accumulates 
afterwards should occasionally be spread 
during the winter, as opportunity may oc- 
cur, until all the grain has been dressed. 
The short straw frequently left in the barn- 
yard from the threshing-machine, though 
not saturated by the cattle or horses, may, 

if early applied, prove highly advantageous. 
Let no one be deterred from applying the 
litter or straw upon their grain-fields through 
fear of encouraging the fly, or be solicitous 
as to the appearance that the litter, when 
dry, will present in spring, for the young 
wheat: and grass plants will soon push 
through it, and it will in a short time sink 
to the surface as it becomes moistened with 
the dew and rain, and will, moreover, exert 
a beneficial influence on the wheat, and in- 


sure well-set grass in the stubble when the 


grain is reaped. Permit me to add, that 
experience in top-dressing late-sown grain, 
qualifies me to bear testimony in favour of 
its great utility. I have practised it every 
year on grain sown on potato land, which, 
from the lateness of the seeding, caused by 
the delay in gathering the potato crop, ren- 
dered the practice of top-dressing, in my 
judgment, indispensable. ‘Through a series 
of years I never failed in reaping a first-rate 
crop of wheat under this practice. In 1842, 
I gathered over four hundred and forty 
bushels of fine Mercer potatoes to the acre, 
(field culture,) and actually reaped the next 
harvest, from the same land, quite fifty 
bushels of white wheat to the acre; the 
seed of which I had from my esteemed 
friend, Captain John Steele, of Paradise, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. Last har- 
vest, of wheat so treated, top-dressed, I 
must, from appearance, have reaped not less 
than forty bushels to the acre from three to 
four acres of land, from which a crop of po- 
tatoes had been gathered the previous sea- 
son. Many, I fear, will think the practice 
here recommended too troublesome. To 
such I take leave to say, they should not 
hesitate to take a little additional pains to 
secure a remunerating crop; for the labour 
already bestowed upon it, without some fur- 
ther effort, may prove labour lost. A poor 
crop of grain at harvest, with badly set grass, 
are circumstances that every farmer must 
deprecate. What prudent man but would 
give a trifle to insure that which might be 
deemed at risk or in jeopardy ?—Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Journal. 


bandry is more neglected than the garden. 
Those farmers who live too far from mar- 
ket to indulge often in the luxury of fresh 
meat, are still content to dine on salt pork 
or beef, with the addition of potatoes only, 
rather than devote a few hours to the culti- 


- A Goop Garpen.—No branch of hus- | 


vation of a kitchen garden. Both health 
and good taste demand that a farmer’s table 
should contain a full variety of vegetables. 
Radishes, lettuce, cauliflowers, beans, peas, 
tomatoes, beets, turnips, and, indeed, many 
others, should always be found there in pro- 
per seasons, while melons and the small 
fruits will furnish the breakfast and evening 
board with healthful luxuries. Raspber- 
ries, strawberries, and blackberries may be 

wn almost without labour, and, with due 
attention, their improvement in quality will 
fully compensate for the painstaking. If 
farmers wish their children to be fond of 
home, they should, at least, furnish them 
with such luxuries as every journeyman 
mechanic would purchase in the large cities 
for the use of his family, particularly when 
he can do so at comparatively little cost.— 
Working Farmer. 3 | 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


ALFRED AND HIS SHILLING. 
Little Alfred found a shilling 
As he came from school one day ; 
‘““Now,’’ said he, “1’ll have a fortune, 
For Pll plant it right away.” 


‘“‘ Nurse once told me, I remember, 
When a penny I had found, 

It would grow and bear new pennies, 
If I put it in the ground. 


**T’ll not say a word to Mother, 

For I know she would be willing; 
Home I'll run, and in the garden 

Plant my precious little shilling. 
“Every day I'll give it water, 

And I’Il weed it with great care, 
And I guess, before the winter, 

It will many shillings bear. 


“Then I'll buy a horse and carriage, 
And a lot of splendid toys, 

And I'll give a hundred shillings 
To poor little girls and boys.” 


Thus deluded, little Alfred 
Laid full many a splendid plan, 
As the little coin he planted, 
Wishing he were grown a man. 


Day by day he nursed and watched it, 
Thought of nothing else beside, 

But his hopes began to fail him, 
For no signs of growth he spied. 


Weary with his hopeless waiting, 
More than any child could bear, 
Little Alfred told his secret 
To his mother in despair. 


Never was a kinder mother, 
But when his sad tale she heard, 
’T was so funny, she, for laughing, 
Could not speak a single word. 


This was worse than all, for Alfred 
Thought his sorrow too severe, 
And in spite of every effort, 
_ Down his cheek there rolled a tear. 


This his tender mother spying, 
Kissed away before it fell ; 

“ Where to plant your bright new shilling,” 
Said she to him, “let me tell. 


“Henry Brown’s two poor children 
Long have wished to learn to read, | 
But their father is not able 
To procure the books they need. 


“For their use, if you will spend it, 
Precious seed you then may sow, 

And, ere many months are ended, 
Trust me, you will see it grow.” 


THE LITTLE STRANGER. 


Though a man of very strict principle, 
no man ever enjoyed a joke more than Dr. 
Byron ;ghe had a vast fund of humour, an 
ever-ready wit, and with children particu- 
larly, he loved to chat familiarly and draw 
them out. As he was one day passing 
into the house, he was accosted by a very 
little boy, who asked him if he wanted any 
sauce, meaning vegetables. The Doctor 
inquired if such a tiny thing wasa market- 
man. ‘No, sir; my father,’ was the 
prompt answer. The Doctor said, “ Bring 
me in some squashes,”’ and passed into 
the house, sending out the change. Ina 
few moments the child returned, bringing 
back part of the change; the Doctor told 
him he was welcome to it; but the child 
would not take it back, saying his father 
would blame him. Such strange manners 
in a child attracted his attention, and he 
began to examine the child attentively: he 
was evidently poor, his jacket was pieced 
and patched with every kind of cloth, and 
his trowsers darned with so many colours, 
it was difficult to tell the original fabric, 
but scrupulosly neat and clean withal. 
The boy very quietly endured the scrutiny 
of the Doctor, while holding him at arms’ 
length, and examining hisface. At length 
he said, 

“You seem a nice little boy; won’t you 
come and live with me, and be a doctor ?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the child. 

**Spoken like a man,”’ said the Doctor, 
patting his head as he dismissed him. 

A few weeks passed on, when one day 
Jim came to say there was a little boy with 


| a bundle down stairs, waiting to see the 


Doctor, and would not tell his business to 
any one else. “Send him up,’’ was the 
answer ; and in a few moments he recog- 
nized the boy of the squashes, (but no 
squash himself, as we shall see ;) he was 
dressed in a new, though coarse suit of 
clothes, his hair very nicely combed, his 
shoes brushed up, and a little bundle, tied 
ina homespun checked handkerchief, on 
his arm. Deliberately taking off his hat, 
and laying it down with his bundle, he 
walked up to the Doctor, saying, 

have come, sir.”’ 

“Come for what, my child ?” 

“To live with you, and be a doctor,” 
said the child, with the utmost najveté. 

The first impulse of the Doctor was to 
laugh immoderately; but the imperturba- 
ble gravity of the little thing rather sobered 
him, as he recalled, too, his former conver- 
sation; and he vowed he never felt so per- 
plexed in his life. At that time he felt he 
needed no addition to his family. 

‘‘Did your father consent to your com- 
ing ?”” he asked. 

Yes, sir.” 

‘“* What did he say ?2”’ 

“T told him you wanted me to come and 
live with you and be a doctor; and he 
said you was a very good man, and I might 
come as soon as my clothes were ready.” 

“ And your mother, what did she say 2” 

‘“‘She said, Doctor Byron would do just 
what he said he would, and God had pro- 
vided for me. And,’’ said he, “I have on 
a new suit of clothes,” surveying himself, 
“and here is another in the bundle,” un- 
doing the kerchief, and displaying them, 


a couple of neat checked aprons, so care- 
fully folded, it was plain none but a mo- 
ther would have done it. The sensibilities 
of the Doctor were awakened to see the 
fearless, the undoubting trust with which 
that poor couple had bestowed their child 
upon him, and suchachild! His cogita- 
tions were not long; he thought of Moses 
in the bulrushes, abandoned to Providence ; 
and, above all, he thought of the child that 
was carried into Egypt, and that that divine 
Saviour had said, ‘‘ Blessed be little chil- 
dren ;” and he called for the wife of his 
bosom, saying, “‘ Susan, dear, I think we 
pray in church that God will have mercy 
upon all young children?” 

“To be sure we do,”’ said the wondering 
wife; “and what then?” 

‘* And the Saviour said, ‘ Whosoever re- 
ceiveth one such little child in my name, 
receiveth me;’ take this child in his name, 
and take care of him;’’—and from that 
hour this good couple received him to 
their hearts and homes. It did not then 
occur to them that one of the most emi- 
nent physicians and best men of the age 
stood before them in the person of that 
child; it did not occur to them that this 
little creature, thus thrown upon their 
charity, was destined to be their staff and 
stay in declining age, a protector to their 


| daughters, and more than a son to them- 


selves; all this was then unrevealed; but 
they cheerfully received the child they 
believed Providence had committed to their 
care; and if ever beneficence was re- 
warded, it was in this instance.—Family 
Circle. 


AMILY FLOUR.—Families wro are particular 

in the use of their Flour, are informed that 
they can depend upon getting the very best Penn- 
sylvania, New York, or Ohio Flour, warranted to 
give satisfaction both as to quality and price. 
We have on hand, and are constantly receiving, 
the choicest Extra and Superfine Pennsylvania 
Family Flour. Also superior Buckwheat and In- 
dian Meal, which will be sold at the lowest 


cash prices, by 
BROCK & ALLMAN, 
Flour Dealers, corner of Fourth and Vine streets, 
nov 8—3m Philadelphia. 


ARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY— 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000. 
—PHILADELPHIA AcEncY, No. 145 Chestnut Street, 
United States Hotel & Coces- 
HALL, Agents; SamuEt Jones, M.D., Medical Ex- 
aminer. 

This Company offers extra inducements to those 
—— Life Insurance, in either a Joint Stock or 
Mutual Company; its rates in the Joint Stock De- 
partment are 15 per cent. less than any other com- 
pany in the United States. Its mutual rates are 
the same as those adopted by other safely con- 
ducted companies, giving the assured the privilege 
of giving a note when the premium is Fifty Dollars 
or more—the dividend always paying the note. 

Books containing rates, with valuable informa- 
tion on the subject, and showing the advantages of 
Life Insurance, given on application at the office of 
the Agency. 

PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 

Hon. Joel Jones, LL. D. 
Hon. Geo. Sharswood, Samuel H. Perkins, Esq. 
William A. Porter, Esq. Rev.E.R. Fairchilds,D.D. 
Rev. Jos. H. Jones, D.D. Rev. C. W. Shields, 
Rev. H. Hooker, D.D. James N. Dickson, 
William S. Boyd, Henry Perkins, 
Robert Taylor & Co. James C. Donnell, 
John S. Hart, LL. D. Thomas D. Mutter, M.D. 
Thos. D. Mitchell, M. D. Samuel Jones, M. D., 

july 5—tf 198 Spruce street. 


MAMMOTH MONTHLY” FOR 1852.— 
NEW VOLUME—THE INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY. — The Interna- 
tional begins the year with the Fifth Volume, un- 
der the most flattering prospects. The new num- 
ber has thirty-five admirable engravings, from ori- 
ginal designs, including the best portraits of Kos- 
suTH and his Family: together with the great Sto- 
ries, &c., of the month, comprised in the following 
attractive index of this ‘*‘ Monthly Book.” 

Lovis Kossurn—Portraits of Kossuth and of his 
Family. Present State of the Ancient Monuments 
of Greece. Thirteen Engravings. The Poems of 
Taylor and Stoddard. Portrait of R. H. Stoddard. 
Underground Territories of the United States— 
Seven Engravings. The Poem of the Month—Win- 
ter, by AliceCarey. Carlyle’s Notions of the Opera, 
(from the Keepsake for 1852.) The Grave of Sir 
John Franklin—Richardson’s Journey. Wits about 
the Throne of Louis the Fourteenth. American 
War-Engines—Colt and Jennings, Seven Engrav- 
ings. Colonial Churches in Virginia—St. John’s 
Church, Hampton, by Rev. John C. McCabe—Three 
Engravings, after original drawings, by Rev. Louis 
*P. Clover. Brooding-Places on the Falkland Is- 
lands, (from the German.) The Story of Ariadne, 
by Erastus W. Ellsworth. The Falls of the Bound- 
ing Deer, by Alfred B. Street. Leopards—Zoologi- 
cal Notes and Anecdotes—Bentley’s Miscellany. A 
Legend of the East Neuk of Fife.—Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine. Henry Fielding—The Man and his 
Works—London Times. Flint Jackson, by a Police 
Officer—Chambers’s Journal. John Owen at Oxford, 
Biography—North British Review. Jesse Lee and 
the Lawyers—Memorials of Methodism. Annuaries 
—a Series of Poems, by Alice Carey. My Novel, 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton—Continued. The 
Story of Dr. Lyndhorst, by Richard B. Kimball. A 
Dark Deep of Days Gone By—New Monthly. A 
Fashionable Forger—Household Words. Francis 
Pulszky—Boston Atlas. Authors and Books—100 
articles. ‘The Fine Arts—two articles. Noctes 
Amice—10 articles. Historical Review of the 
Month. Scientific Discoveries and Proceedings of 
Learned Societies—10 articles. Recent Deaths— 
10 articles. Gentlemens’ and Ladies’ Fashions for 
January—Three Engravings. 


‘ No. 222 Broapway, Jan. 1, 1852. 
Tue INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE has met wi 
extraordinary success. This Periodical embraces, 
on beautiful type and paper, a LARGER AMOUNT OF 
READING MATTER THAN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE IN 
THE WORLD. It is designed to present in it the ut- 
most variety of useful and entertaining literature. 
It is universally admitted to be, IN MERIT, QUAN- 
TITY, STYLE, and CHEAPNESS, the foremost of all 
the works of its class. In its highly finished and 
beautifully printed wood engravings, it illustrates 
the subjects of chief general interest that admit of 
such treatment. Under the Historical Review of 
the Month, are given the current events with the 
utmost accuracy. Recent Deaths embrace careful 
biographies of all eminent persons deceased in the 
month. In Noctes Amice, are noticed the most 
striking current subjects of conversation in sdciety. 
In Books and Authors, a careful survey of new 
books, and of what authors are doing throughout 
the world. In Scientific Discoveries, statements of 
every thing important in this department. In the 
Fine Arts, sketches of new Pictures, Sculptures, &c. 
And under the head of Latest Fashions, the modes 
received to the last moment from Paris and Lon- 
don, for ladies and gentlemen, with elegant en- 
gravings. The liberal patronge the INTERNATIONAL 
has received has induced its Publishers to enter in- 
to extensive arrangements for a still furthér improve- 
ment in its literary character and mechanical appear- 
‘ance. Inthe coming year, they have the satisfaction 

of announcing that 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
author of The Scarlet Letter, The House of Seven 
Gables, and Twice-Told Tales—acknowledged every 
where to be the greatest living master of romantic 
fiction, who writes the English language—will con- 
tribute a series of his beautiful tales, of which the 
first will be given in our next number. 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 

author of St. Leger, or the Threads of Life, Stories 
of France during the Revolution of 1789, &c., one of 
the most original and powerful writers of the pre- 
sent day, will also furnish a series of Stories, of 
which one will probably appear every month here- 
after; with original illustrations by Darley. 

R. H. Stoddard, John R. Thompson, A. Oakley 
Hall, James T. Fields, Parke Godwin, Charles G. 
Leland, Alice Carey, Mary E. Hewitt, and several 
others, whose writings are always acceptable to the 
public, besides George H. Boker, E. W. Ellsworth, 
and Albert B. Street, who have articles in the pre- 
sent number, will likewise continue to furnish origi- 
nal papers in their several departments. The serial 
works hitherto commenced are all completed, ex- 
cept that of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, which will 
probably be ended with two or three more issues; 
and no aoe work will hereafter be undertaken in 
the International, except the forthcoming - 

NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
which we expect to commence in the number for 
February. In other respects, while the general 
character of the International will remain as hither- 
to, a large proportion of its contents will consist of 
Translations from the Continental Literature of 
Europe, and increased effort will be made to pro- 
cure in advance of all others the best English writers 
of the time. Confidently referring to the past, the 
publishers believe that, with the additional efforts 
they propose, they will be able to present in the 
coming year both the best and most por monthly 
periodical ever offered to the people of the United 
States. 

Trerms.—Twenty-five cents a number; $3 a year. 
The work can be obtained of Booksellers, Periodi- 
cal Agents, and the Publishers. The three volumes 
issued within the year contain nearly two thousand 

ages of the choicest Literature, with Pictorial 

llustrations of a superior class, in each number, 
embracing carefully-prepared plates of the London, 
Paris, and New York fashions. 

Specimens to canvassers without charge, and 
liberal terms to the Trade, Agents, and Postmasters. 

The first, second, and third volumes, bound in 
paper, $1 each; neatly bound in muslin, $1.25; the 
the fourth volume, containing five numbers in paper, 
$1.25; muslin, $1.50. 2 

Ciuss.—Two copies, $5; one subscription for 
two years, $5; five copies, $10; ten copies, $20, 
and one copy sent to the person remitting the 
money. 

Clergymen of all denominations will be furnished 
with the Magazine at the lowest club prices. 

s 


Hon. G. Mallery, LL. D. 


TRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
jan 3—It No. 222 Broaiway, New York, 


with two little shirts, white as snow, and 


HO WANTS EMPLOYMENT? — Woop- 
worrn’s Youtn’s Casiner, now united 
with the “Afentor,” but still retaining its original 
title, with the issue of the January number com- 
menceés an series. The Cabinet is an 
illustrated Dollar Magazine for the family, with no 
sectarian tendencies, free from all trash, arid con- 
ducted with the utmost care. It has for years 
had the reputation of being the ‘‘ best juvenile 
publication in America.» ‘Each number in the 
new series will contain forty-eight » which 
will be profusely and e tly embellished, and 
wilLembrace the richest of conteats. It can- 
not fail to be, as it has been, the most ular 
Family soegnaine in the country. The publisher, 
believing that the circulation of the work ia this 
improved form can 
tended, offers very flattering 
ful and competent agents, who will solicit subscri- 
bers, and sell the bound volumes of the old series, 
the price of which has been reduced to $1. Now 
is the time to obtain subscribers. Twenty or more 
agents are wanted immediately for different por- 
tions of the Union. Persuns out of employment, 
and who wish to benefit themselves, and aid in the 
circulation of wholesome and useful literature for 
the young, will find this agency to their mind. 
Please apply by letter, post-paid, with certificates 
as to character; upon the receipt of which, speci- 
mens of the January number, and full particulars 
of the agency, will be forwarded. 
D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
dec 20—6t No. 118 Nassau street, New York. 


OAL.—WILLIAM L. MACTIER having opened 
a Yard at Richmond, is prepared to supp! 
families in the city with the best quality of 
ash and White-ash Coal from Schuylkill county at 
the lowest prices. : 
Orpers received at the Yard, No. 15 Richmond 
Wharves, or at the Office, No. 36 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. july 19—6m 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Joun D. | 
Eoan, Plain and Ornamental Book-Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to 
No. 3 Phenix Block, South-west corner of Second 
and Dock streets, Philadelphia. 94> 26 per cent, 
saved, and sometimes more, to those patronizing 
this establishment. Large Illustrated Works, Books 
of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios, 
and Music, bound with great care and strength, in 
plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. dec é—tf 


= FAMILY BIBLES— LARGE TYPE, 
AND GOOD PAPER.—The attention of Book 
Agents, Pedilars, §c., is respectfully invited to the 
Family Bibles published by E. W. Miller, and for 
sale by the subscribers, as being superior in some 
respects to many in the market. They are sub- 


and ought to be greatly ex- 
nducements to 


stantially bound in various styles, and the prices 


vary from $1.25 to $5—the Psalms in metre being 
in all of them, DANIELS & SMITH, 
Booksellers and Publishers, No. 36 North Sizth 
street, above Market, Philadelphia. 
Also a beautiful edition of Pocket Bible in vari- 
ous styles. nov 15—3t 


eee UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
CHARTER 
$250 ,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right toa full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with «e 
Company. 

Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In- 
surance. All payments made to the Company in 
this department, in purchase of Insurances, are en- 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
time at which they may be made. A party may pay 
in as much, or as little, (not less than $5,) and as 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
there is no obligation on him whatever to continue 
his payments. 7 Further, the whole sums paid in 
are always at the command of the person insured 
during his life time, and may be at any time with- 
drawn by him in whole or in part. So that, on th 
plan of this Company, there is created at one an 
the same time, an Insurance payable at death, a 
fund available in sickness, and a provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets.) 

In the Savine Funp Departament, Money is re- 
ceived party. Also, Monpay Evenines on d 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson,{| Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 
STEPHEN R. Crawrorp, President. 
AmsBrose W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
Cuar_es G. Imuay, Sec’y ard Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINEBS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Willian Perper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the Ce napany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. oct 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. — Six Votumes 
ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy of 
all Protestant Denominations.— Barrington 
Haswek.1, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philade 
have just J aag:rr a new edition of Henry’s 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 
‘The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Princi stores of the coun 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
verY Low for cash, The Psalms. of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large t for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

(> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. : may 19—tf 


DGEHILL GRAMMAR 
New JersEy.—The Trustees of the College of 
New Jersey, having purchased the Edgehill property 
in this place, appointed the undersigned a com- 
mittee to lease the said property to some compe- 
tent person, for the establishment of a Preparatory 
School under the supervision of the Board. The 
undersigned have entered into an arrangement for 
this purpose, with the Rev. Tuomas W. CatTre., 
an alumnus, and for some time a tutor in the Col- 
lege, who, in connexion with Mr. H. C. Camenon, 
also an alumnus of the College, proposes to open 
the School for the reception of pupils early in No- 
vember, 1851. From their acquaintance witb the. 
gentlemen above-named, the committee feel war- 
ranted in commending them to public confidence 
and patronage. JAMES CARNAHAN, 
JAMES 8, GREEN, 
CHARLES HODGE, 
JOHN MACLEAN. 

Xx In accordance with the above notice, a 
School has been opened under the supervision of ' 
the Trustees, and designed mainly to be prepara~ 
tory to the College. The course of study em- 
braces what is usually taught in the first class insti- 
tutions of the kind in this country. The buildings, 
which are large and commodious, are situated near 
the extremity of the borough of Princeton, come- 
bining the advantages of retirement and conveni- 
ence to the city. The grounds cover more than 
thirteen acres, providing amply for lawn, play- 
ground, and garden, to all of which, at proper sea- 
sons, the pupils have free access. The p adie 
arrangements have been made with care, to secure 
the comforts and influences of a eT home. 

T. W. CATTELL, 
H. C. CAMERON? Principals. 

Terms—$225 per annum, payable half-yearly in 
advance. This includes all the ordinary expenses 
of such institutions—Board, Washiog, Lights, and 
Fuel. Books furnished at booksellers’ prices. In- 
structions in the French and German, at the ex- 
pense of the pupils. 

xX Sessions commence on the first Wednesday 
of November, and the first Wednesday of May, and 
continue twenty-one weeks each. dec 27—6m* 


HOICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Davip 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch . 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground 8pices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauges, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. , 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91. 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent. assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cof- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
Xr Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. nov 29—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Sonth Side, Pirst 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and. 
No, 285 Broadway, New York, 

BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 


six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 


in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less. term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tices to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do, 38 cents, Payments for advertisements — 
to be made in advance. _ 
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